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Fragments from the par East. 



ONE MORE FELL BY THE WAYSIDE. 

TT needed only the sudden and totally unlocked for transition 
from the giddy China port to the small lifeless Corean one, 
to dispel the last vestige of faith placed in the British 
Government by Schomberg, Acting Consul for Her Britannic 
Majesty in the Far East. He had long regarded the ancient 
institution with a suspicious eye, and it was with a deep and 
righteous feeling of indignation he stood on the deck of a small 
Japanese sea-tramp, bidding good-bye to a transient colleague, 
who was on his way to pleasanter fields ahead. 

Schomberg wiped his eyeglass for the ninth time, when his 
argument as to the needed total abolition of red tape of&cialigm 
in China was interrupted by the warning gong. There was 
a clatter of sandals down the gangway, and a dozen merry 
little Japs, waving European hats in European fashion ; 
a profane mate scribbling on his shirt cuff " 173rd trip," and 
adding two words which completely baffled an unsophisticated 
ship's boy a few days later in Nagasaki ; and before he fully 
realised it, Schomberg was alone on his small launch, and the 
bigger craft steamed erratically out of the harbour. The 
loneliness of his situation after the departure of his only friend 
was considerably augmented by the fact that only two other 
unblessed mortals, and an occasional itinerant missionary — a 
trio acquaintanceship Schomberg was in no hurry to avail 
himself of — made up the remainderof the European community. 
He woefully remembered the busy, money-loving port he had 
quitted a month before, and he wondered if he would ever 
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know and feel the joys of civilisation again. Had he been of 
a praying order, he might have prayed his gods to reshift him 
once more, but Schomberg's gods were only earthly ones, for 
the most part of a liquid quality, and higher sentiment was 
bej'ond the lonely Consul's unsoftened heart. The picturesque 
surrounding country, and the fact that his domain was more 
than half the year round looked on with a paternal and favour- 
bestowing eye by the weather clerk, in no ways appealed to the 
unrepentant's nature. What he wanted, he argued with 
himself, was company ; his old club companions ; women — oh, 
for the delight of a countrywoman's face again ! — his old 
haunts where he had been a king among his kind ; and the 
China atmosphere which had made all its ports endeared to 
him. If he wanted scenery, there was enough and to spare in 
Japan, and he therefore wilfully shut his eyes to the beauties 
of hills and valleys of the sister country in which he found 
himself. What would be the end of it all ? A dozen years 
frittered away in. nothings, and then a few old acquaintances 
would see the obituary notice of the exile in the morning 
paper, and perhaps murmur half sympathetically: — "Well, 
Schomberg's liver has carried him off at last." It was the lot 
of half the Government servants who had wittingly, or other- 
wise, come out to the East, and it would last to the end of time, 
or at least until the arrival of an intervening millenium perhaps, 
when there might be a slight chance of renovating some 
constitutional consular laws, as Schomberg observed, with 
a scholastic regard for alliteration. Until that time, he felt 
with many an inward pang, and many an unlawful desire, 
that things e.xisting were not always what they seemed, but 
would probably remain as they were. 

There was not the slightest possibility of even welcoming 
strangers to this out-of-the-world territory ; he must spend his 
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years by himself, in consular dignity and loneliness. A war- 
ship was now a thing of the past, and there was nothing, 
absolutely nothing, for Her Majesty's representative to do 
but resign himself to the inevitable, which he did with little 
grace. 

Thus one month followed another with unprecedented 
monotony, till Schomberg had cut the eighth notch in the 
solitary tree in the consular garden, a method of striking off 
the successive monthly periods which he imagined helped to 
pass the time away. This may have been achieved, if triumph- 
antly telling the vast profound around him that thirty days 
had passed since he cut the last notch had helped to speed 
the days on. The old exile was growing morose and taciturn, 
and the loneliness tended to whiten the few sparse locks left 
him — prematurely whitened, Schomberg said with much self- 
pity. He had spoken to none of his kind for eight months. The 
tongue-tied German commission agent, and the blasphemous 
American, whose occupation was unknown to all but himself 
agreed that their circle of acquaintances did not include 
Consuls ; and the itinerant soul-saver was wont to remark that 
" these Consul chaps were past praying for." Therefore, 
beyond an occasional not-to-be-helped nod, and a couple of 
unnecessary remarks, the four brothers in unblessedness had 
been in the habit of taking celestial observations when a 
meeting in the streets took place. 

The only living being Schomberg could place any con- 
fidence in was his boy — his faithful Chinese coadjutor, part 
and parcel of his worldly belongings, and one fully cognisant 
of his master's many failings. 

The preceding eight months having passed, a similar 
period, aided by an unwilling spirit, and a prank-playing liver. 
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may have done its deadl}- work, but at the eleventh hour the 
tide turned. 

Schomberg, with a large official envelope in one hand, was 
stroking himself down gently with the other, and the verandah i 
was suddenly transformed into a friendly surrounding. 
The gods had not shifted him again, but they were sending 
instead, in the form of an apology as it were, a visitor to 
Schomberg. 

Royalty — the same Royalty who had hobnobbed with half 
the Far Eastern world — was going to immortalise the Consul's 
reign by a royal presence, and Schomberg felt his time 
had come. He would show the loftily minded officials in 
China and Japan, aye the whole world over, that even in his 
wretched ghastly plantation, he could make things spin as 
royally as they, and their hitherto scornful laughter would be 
changed into everlasting remorseful envy. That there were 
greater preparations going on in the capital, to which place 
Royalty was on its way, stopping only at Schomberg's as a 
wayside rest, was true of course,, but what of that ? 

At all times blessed with a vivid imagination, made some- 
what prosaic of late months, but grown within the last few 
hours a little less harmless, Schomberg saw visions of coronets 
and K.C.B.'s, and in his belated brain he could think of nothing 
else. Men had received more for bottling beer; should one 
of a mighty Government's servants receive less for welcoming 
Royalty ? 

There was unfortunately nothing to be done but calmly 
await the arrival of the welcome guest, and fall into its arms 
when it did come. Schomberg, in his most sober senses, 
cherished the idea that a life-long attachment was to be 
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formed, when he and the mightier being should meet. It was 
to be the most transient visit, but had not Hfe-long attach- 
ments been formed, since the world began, by less than a 
twelve hours' acquaintanceship ? 

It is a long day that never ends, and eventually came the 
eve of the great day ; the red-letter day to be noted down in 
the traditional annals of the future generations of Schombergs, 
who would with pardonable pride, beg the world know how 
the first baronet — or was it peer ? — had become the chosen 
confidant of a great mortal. 

Schomberg had counted the strokes of his erratic clock 
eleven times in two hours, but when the ninth hour of night 
came nigh, he seized his hat and rushed out into the fresher 
air, to cool his heated outer structure. 

To this day he solemnly and fearfully avows that a 
supernatural agency was at play, and where he went to, no 
one, probably himself included, will ever discover. Suffice 
it to say, however, that some five houi's later, he tumbled 
up the consulate steps, and flung himself into one of his well 
cushioned chairs on the verandah. 

" Prinsh comin' to-morrowsh," he remarked with much 
hilarity to a row of silent if sympathetic listeners, consisting 
or the most part of an ungodly array of bottles and sundry 
small blocks of ice. 

It took half-an-hour's patient arguing on the Chinese 
servitor's part to convince Schomberg that his to-morrow had 
arrived, and that he had but scarcely seven hours before he 
must be ready to meet his guest. Nine in the morning had 
been the time appointed for the Consul to stretch out his hand 
to the other, with a " Hail, Brother!" 
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It was finally with much Chinese physical force that 
Schomberg was dragged to his room and bed — blessed refuge 
for weary men. 

And the Consul slept. 

It is superfluous to add that the Consul eventually awoke. 
He was conscious of only two things : one, that to-day was 
the day, on which in after years he would look back as the 
first stepping-stone to a glorious notoriety ; the other, that \\k 
head, owing to some unknown and equall}' unkind cause, felt 
woefully beyond its normal size. 

He put his hand out towards the small table by his bed, 
whereon lay his watch, and he found that instrument had gone 
on the strike like its bigger brother downstairs. He never 
remembered his watch to have stopped before. The boy was 
moving silently about the room, with an unusually grave 
expression on his face. It must be very earlj', thought 
Schomberg; the usual stream of sunshine was not pouring 
into the room, and, through the curtains, the whole world 
looked grey and " twilighty." He passed his hand wearily 
over his forehead. Was the world coming to an end to-day, of 
all days ? 

" What time, boy ? " he asked at last. 

The boy turned and looked at his master sadly, but 
answered nothing. 

" Do you hear, 3^ou old fool ? " cried out the worthy 
Consul. "You're up in pretty good season anyhow this 
morning. What time is it ?" 

" Six o'clock, sir," came back the metallic .sounding 
answer. 
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" Is that so ? It's quite dark. I hope to goodness it is 
not going to rain." 

An ominous five minutes' silence was broken by the 
Consul's voice again. " I say, boy, what time — well — what 
time did I turn in last night ?" 

The grave faced Chinaman turned once more from his 
clothes-folding, and shrugged his shoulders unpleasantly, as if 
entirely washing his hands of the matter. 

" You not go to bed last night, sir." 

" Eh, how much ? Look here, boy, I'll have to sack you. 
You've been talking all this tommy-rot for the last ten 
minutes, and neither you nor me understand what you're 
driving at. Now then ! " 

" Sir," responded the old Celestial indignantly, " I tell 
j'ou everything. Just now is not morning ; just now is six 
o'clock night time, sir. You not go to bed last night ; you go 
out at nine o'clock, and have come back half-past one o'clock 
in morning, sir, and just now belong " 

There was a spring from the bed, and Schomberg caught 
hold of the excited reciter. "Hold on there," he roared. 
"Do you mean to tell me to-day is that to-day- " 

" To-day the Big Man come," interrupted the servant 

loudly, " and you sleep. I try wake you three other man 

try wake you you only say, ' Alright, alright, plenty of 

time,' and the Big Man come, and have go again, but you 
sleep, sir." 

"And you mean to tell me that it he they came 

and have have gone again ? " gasped the thoroughly 

awakened laggard. "You, you, you " 
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Job, on his ash heap, could not have presented a more 
melancholy picture than did Mister Schomberg, H.B.M.'s 
Acting Consul, as he sat, a huddled up figure, on the nearest 
chair into which he had fallen. He questioned his servant no 
more. He only felt that two ideas were left in his hitherto 
impressionable brain ; two ideas which he knew took awa!y his 
last hopes of the something better that was to have come. 
Royalty had crossed his path, and he had missed it. He had 
slept for seventeen hours— a feat he had never before aspired 
to. How, or by whom, his place had been filled did not 
trouble him. 

A fortnight later Schomberg was recruiting his health in 
Japan, and a new Consul reigned in the small Corean port. 
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NOT ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 

(told on the HONGKONG PEAK.) 

TT7"HO does not know Kennedy's stables at the foot of the 
tram, with its screaming cockatoo, and an occasional 
feminine head bobbing above the lattice work ; the monkey 
tied to its tree; affording some little amusement to the 
weary waiters at the station, and, further back, the racers and 
other animal fry peculiar to the little Colony ? 

Craven, a sorely-tried Civil Service man, had been pacing 
the stable yard, for no other reason, apparently, than staring at 
the blue above him. He was, perhaps, inwardly rejoicing at 
the prospect of a month's holiday before him, though the frown 
on his face belied the thought. It may have been there for 
many reasons. His wife would flatly refuse to accompany him, 
he felt sure ; and Pollock, the only friend Craven boasted of, 
was going home in a fortnight. 

Two years ago Craven had left England, confident the 
world was opening a brilliant prospect before him, and he 
arrived in Hongkong a few weeks later, only to have his eyes 
fully opened, as many another had done before him. In six 
months he had met and married the woman who was now his 
wife. She had all that the world could offer of its own glittering 
goods, but he might have married a statue, so far as her feelings 
were concerned, for a year after, they were as far apart as 
before the marriage. He had believed in a vague, foolisli way, 
that by his own unselfish love he would win hers, and he took 
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all the blame of the luckless union on himself. Pollock, 
too, had sometimes in his own friendly way, blamed him for 
not waiting longer, and Pollock, best of good fellows, was his 
surest counsellor. 

Well, he was going away now, and she could do as she 
liked for the time. He would be at peace too, thank Heaven, 
and he inwardly hoped he might never come back again — never 
see her again; then, was life worth living without her? It 
was hell enough now, but what would it be if he were never to 
see her again ? 

He walked slowly up to the tram, and a few minutes later 
was at his own door. 

" Anybody been to-day, boy ? " he asked, as a saintly look- 
ing Cantonese placed a tray before him. 

" One master come, sir. No savee name. He come very 
plenty times, but never bring a card. Missis see him, and 
then he go away." 

Craven pondered for a moment, and then, remembering 
the Celestial was a new comer and apt to mix up strangers, 
he dismissed him and the subject from his mind. 

" I have got a month's leave," he told his wife a few hours 
later on her return. 

"Oh!" 

He watched her for a moment, as she slowly drew off her 
gloves. 

" You don't seem to take much interest in my doings," 
he said. " You will come too, I suppose ? " 
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" No, thanks. I am quite comfortable as it is. How often 
have I told you that my going my way, and you yours, is much 
the more agreeable arrangement ? " 

" Very well, it must be your way, I suppose," he answer- 
ed wearily. " By-the-bye, Pollock told me to-day he is going 
home the day after I leave here, by the next mail." 

■'Well?" 

" Will you never take any notice of me, or anyone else ? " 
Craven cried, fully exasperated. " Pollock has been our friend 
ever since our — since we have been here, and yet you take no 
more interest in him than if he were the merest stranger." 

She stooped to tie a refractory shoe lace before she spoke. 
" Mr. Pollock is free to come and go as he chooses. It 
matters nothing to me." 

" How much longer are we to go on like this ? I .am going 
away now, won't you forget all the past — come with me, and 
let us begin— — " 

The laugh he had grown to loathe interrupted him. " You 
missed your calling in the Service," she said, " the stage would 
have suited you better. Go on with your fairy tale." 

He rose angrily from his chair and strode from the room. 
There was no peace in the house ; he would go and look for it 
somewhere else. To Pdttlock's small bungalow he wended his 
way ; there, at any rate, he was sure of his welcome. 

The elder man shook him warmly by the hand. " Well, 
Craven, we won't see much of each other very soon. You 
look out of sorts — what's the trouble, old man ? " 

" Nothing, or — everything." 
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There was a sympathetic silence. Craven looked gloomily 
into the fire. He often wondered what Pollock thought of his 
wife. Did he, with the rest of the Peak, deceive himself with 
the soft words, and the smiles granted to all but her husband ; 
or did he despise her for the ruin of the young husband's 
life ? He looked enquiringly at the grave-eyed man, as if to 
read the answer in his face. 

" I don't know how Pll manage when I come back and 
find you gone. Pollock ; there's little enough now as it is." 

The other flushed and laid his pipe aside. 

" I'm sorry, Craven, but I hope you won't find it any; 
worse than you do with me. Anyhow, you're the first to go, so 
I'll be here to see you off." 

Two weeks later. Craven stood on the deck of the steamer 
bound for the Northern Ports. The few friends who had 
come to see him off had gone, and he felt strangely lonely as 
he watched the familiar scene in front of hii^i. A knot of 
passengers with two of the officers were standing at the other 5 
end of the deck, and Craven wondered impatiently, as he 
watched them, when the steamer would move. A gold-braided 
youth left the group, and approached him. 

"Aren't we rather late ?" queried Craven. " We were 

to start at four." 

* 

"Something gone wrong down below — won't be off for 
some hours yet— awfully sorry," replied the smiling youth. 

Craven groaned. This was the worst of intermediate 
boats ; something was always going wrong with their internal -^ 
economy. He paced the deck for an hour, and then as the ; 
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last streaks of daylight faded over the Peak tops, an insane 
desire got the better of him to have one last look at his home, 
and though he would not acknowledge it to himself, to take 
one more unseen farewell of his wife. In a few minutes he 
was in a vile little native craft, and then once more on British 
soil. He turned up the collar of his coat, and slunk along the 
streets with the air of a friendless tramp, hoping he would 
meet no one he knew. He hurried in obedience to the warn- 
ing light at the tram station, and making a dart after the 
already moving carriage, he jumped into the compartment 
where the legend of "3rd Class" was posted up in all its 
humble conspicuousness. No one but the ticket collector 
recognised him, and, unseen and unthought of, he filed out 
of the upper station with other men hurrying home to wives 
and children. He let himself in with his latchkey, which he 
still carried with him. The rooms were all apparently deserted, 
and the servants were making merry in their own quarters 
over their master's absence. He went naturally to his own 
door, and then stopped. A soft sound as of someone crying 
reached him. What in wonder was this ? He listened again, 
and then, with surprise pictured on every feature, he went 
quietly out on to the verandah, and to the window which 
opened into the room. It was not fastened, and he gently 
pushed it open, staring before him. On her knees before 
his bed was his wife, with her face buried in her hands. A 
moment later she raised it, wet with tears. 

" Don't let him go," he heard her moan, " Oh, give him 
back to me, and I — I'll love him as he wants me to. He 
asked me to go with him, and it was only to prove his love I 
said no. Oh God, forgive me, and give him back. He will go 
away, and I shall never, perhaps, see him again . . . ." 
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Into Craven's soul there came a great delight. Then 
she cared after all ! Was it Providence who had provided 
this opportunity to show him the truth ? He saw her raise a 
photo — his photo ! — and press it passionately to her lips. All 
the past year's bitterness vanished, and he only felt this 
woman loved him. It had been hard waiting, but well 
worth waiting for. He blessed the ship, and all intermediates. 
If only Pollock were not going away, his cup of gladness;| 
would be full. He came into the room, and went over to her. 

" God has heard your prayer," he said softly- "I, too, ,. 
have prayed this day to come, though I hardly ever dared to 
hope it would come. We will begin all fresh now, and 
the past months we'll wipe out and forget." 

She rose from her knees, and stood panting before him. 
" You — is it you ? " she said at last, letting the photo drop 
from her hands. " I thought you had gone." 

He laughed happily. " So I ought to be, dearest. I'll 
tell you why I didn't afterwards. I am frightening you with 
all this rush of feelings, but you have made me the happiest I 
man on earth." He caught her hands, and held them in his. 
In his new found joy he did not notice the hunted look in her 
eyes. He was only conscious that the beautiful creature 
before him was his, all his, now. " I'll send for my thingSj : 
and we will both go in a few days — our honeymoon, dearest." 

Her eyes wandered from him to the photo on the floor; 
his following hers, rested with hers. He stooped and, with a 
laugh, picked up the bit of cardboard. The word on his lips 
died away, and a flush of shame passed over his face. With 
an oath he flung the thing to the other side of the room. The : 
likeness he had looked on was not his own, but Pollock's— the 
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same photo which he had stuck in his mirror a few months 
before. 

" So this was your game, was it ?" he said, turning to the 
terror-stricken woman before him. He caught her by the 
shoulders, and held her against the wall. " And Pollock — God ! 
my wife, and the man I thought my friend ! Now, I see it all — 
your wish to remain behind, and his sudden idea of going 
home when he heard I had got my leave — the man who came 
and never brought a card. Well, you can have your own way 
now, and I hope I'll never see you, nor your kind, again. 
Go to Pollock — go where you like, always with the happy 
assurance of the ruin you've worked. I thought a minute 
ago I loved you, and now 1 know I hate you. Yes, you 
can go, but — though he richly deserves it — don't play the devil 
with Pollock's life as you have done with mine." 
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III. 

AN HOUR'S GLORY. 

r I IHAT there was something extraordinary in the scene before 
-*- him, no one would have admitted but Giles himself. The 
sunlit lawn with its myriad of bamboo chairs and useless little 
tables ; the marJced-out courts ; the summery-garmented 
women and flannel-coated men were everyday sights excepting 
to the man who had crept from an unromantic distant country 
and now felt himself in fairyland. 

One of the fairest spots in Japan lay before him. Though 
it is necessarily held in aversion by the unhappy few whom 
Fate has destined to spend the best part of their lives there, it 
is beautiful, notwithstanding, if one will open one's eyes 
sufficiently and discard the blue spectacles which are so cheap 
in the East. 

Giles, the centre of a dozen fair companions, was recount- 
ing past woes, and glorying in present joys, and the hearts of 
his listeners went out to him. With sympathy on all sides, 
especially from that one particular quarter, what man could 
deny he was well off? Somewhere at the bottom of his soul 
came the dismal foreboding that joy lasteth but a day, and 
sorrow would come with the morrow, for on the morrow he 
was to leave all, and journey back to the distant country with 
its never ending monotony. The only thing to do was to 
make the best of it now. Hero for an hour was better than 
not hero at all. He might then plead sudden illness or 
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lingering death, perhaps, and the firm would grant him one 
more week. 

There was on one occasion a notable worthy pointed out 
to a dame of uncertain age and quality, if not quantity, and, 
queried she, with a glare in his direction " Naval, Army, or 
Consular Service ? " And unto her humble informer was it 
imparted therewith, that unless one wished to live beyond 
merely existing, it was necessary to conform to at least one of 
the three constitutions. Giles, however, had never had the 
happiness of associating the three wondrous letters with his 
name. If you had asked him, he would have told you he was 
trade, pure and simple ; the word, terrible as it may seem to 
the mightier section, was good enough for Giles and his species. 

Was it his fault, therefore ? Was the evil result to be put 
down to his account that some fool of a man had introduced 
him to an elderly maiden, and on her questioning whether he 
were related to dear Mr. Giles, the former minister to Tokio? 

" Well, rather. He's old Giles' son, and as you know 
that same son has been appointed military attache at Tokio. 
Behold, the man ! " had been the answer. 

The lady beamed on him, and in voluble and seemingly 
interminable tones, poured forth a eulogy of his respected 
parent, and the wonderful resemblance she discerned, and poor 
Giles had no time for explanation. He escaped, however, only 
to be pounced upon by his tormentor again, and with her was 
another woman, and the man was fain to admit the stranger's 
charms. He had seen her earlier in the afternoon, and, 
manlike, had questioned as to the why and the wherefore of 
her existence, but the answer had somewhat crushed him. 
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" Oh, she's an awful swell," his informer had told him. 
" I forget her name now, but when she was in Yokohama she 
had a pretty way of looking down on all us humble wretches, 
and was in the habit of associating, don't you know, with just 
the only beings who by rights ought to live. Don't try it on, 
old man, she wouldn't look at you." 



Giles, therefore, was for moving on, but 

" Ah, now ! " cried number one gushingly, " Here is a 
namesake of yours, Mr. Giles, " 

She was gone, and the mischief was done. Giles looked 
after her with a homicidal look in his eyes, and then at the 
woman before him. He murmured a few of the foolish con- 
ventional phrases dear to the English mind. She traced some 
curious hieroglyphics on the gravel walk with her croquet 
mallet, and then looked up with a little smile on her face, the 
expression of which rather troubled him. 

" Our friend who has just flitted told me you were on your 
way to Tokio. Is that so ? " 

" To tell the truth — " he began with a laugh, and then 
stopped. Why tell 'her the truth at all ? For the sake of her 
companionship, he might as well act a lie for an hour or so, for 
did not to-morrow mean ba.nishment, and, besides, he would 
never in all probability see her again. She was a stranger in 
the place, he had been told, and he would be gone before she 
could find out the truth, even if she troubled herself to do so. 
She had repulsed men for no other reason than that they 
were humble creatures like himself, while— oh, hang it all, he 
would be the Tokio attache or nothing at all. He could have 
kicked himself for this brilliant display of snobbery, but it 
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was inevitable, and besides it had not been his fault all through. 
Somebody else had begun the mischief and it would not be 
doing much good for him to stop it now. 

" I'm sorry to say it is," he continued, tilting his straw 
hat well over his eyes as if to keep out an imaginary sun. 
" This charming place suits me splendidly, but I must be on 
my way to-morrow. Hang — Tokio," he concluded under his 
breath. 

" I have always been led to believe it was so very pretty," 
she said. " You must not be so pessimistic. You know the 
place well, I suppose'? " 

"Which place. Miss Giles?" 

"Tokio," she answered with another of her undefinable 
smiles. " I will be going there myself soon, and now I want 
you to tell me all about it." 

She sat down under a convenient tree, and made place 
for him beside her. It was well worth while being a disciple 
of Ananias, if only to be smiled on by this charming figure 
beside him. He saw with vague regrets, his little ruse had 
worked. 

" It's the vilest hole in the world," he avowed solemnly. 
Never having been within fifty miles of Tokio, he felt he had 
a right to slander it. 

" Why do all you Japaners take such a dismal view of 
everything ? " she asked. " From what I have heard and read, 
I have always been under the impression Tokio was a 
beautiful place ; the people were charming, and the old ■ 
Minister— our namesake— was the most dehghtful man in the t 
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world. Why even you yourself I have heard mentioned quite 
a number of times. It was only the other day someone 
remarked the new attache was one of the best of good 
fellows." She laughed as the blood rushed to his face. Who 
would not blush to hear one's father, and then one's self 
spoken of in such terms by a pretty woman ? 

" Now, Mr. Giles, you must tell me everything, for I want 
to be fully prepared, and you, I am sure, can tell me all I may 
expect to find there." 

" Oh, Lord ! " groaned the legation impostor inwardly. 
He tilted his hat still further over his eyes, and looked on the 
ground before him as if seeking for inspiration, while a very 
vvholesome prayer went up for guidance, or instant annihi- 
lation. 

" Well, you know," he said presently, hoping he had 
given sufficient notice to higher courts, and that a special 
guardian had been sent down to his assistance, " there are," 
his mind irrevelantly wandering back to the distant country 
he was so soon to see again, "just — er — about twenty 
Englishmen in all. You may well look surprised. Miss Giles, 
but it's a fact. It's a dismal hole, and the only thing to 
break the jig-jog of life is the annual dinner given on St. 
Andrew's nigbt by our Con — by the Min — by my governor, 
you know — that is when he used to be there. He's not there 
now, you know, went home some time ago. But we are 
expecting something from the new man. He is a jolly old 
chap you know, and a brawny Scotchman too." 

Was it lawful of the spiritual guardian invoked by Giles, 
to allow this calumny to pass unchallenged? Her Majesty's 
5 
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present Minister, staunchest of Englishmen, suddenly con- 
verted into a brawny Scotchman ? 

" There's the doctor too, who kills more Chinamen — Japs, 
I mean — in the course of a year, than two years of cholera 
used to do. There are the other fellows," he began to grow 
bold, "in the legation, and they are really a good crowd." 
This latter fact had evidently never presented itself to him 
before, for he seemed struck by it himself. 

"Am I to believe that the books then are all wrong?" 
she asked. 

" Fairy tales," he replied stonily. " Not a walk in the 
whole place ; no roads ; not even the inside of a decent place 
of amusement ; not one single joy to cheer a fellow up. 
There's a dance sometimes, say one in about two years and a 
half." His mind was still wandering on his dismal far away 
home. " There're generally about forty men — borrow 'em you 
know," he put in confusedly, remembering he had stated there 
were just twenty brother martyrs a few minutes before, "to 
about six ladies, and the last one I was at, one of the six had 
sprained her ankle, and two did not come." 

"That sounds like an arithmetical puzzle," she said, 
laughing at his rueful face. " However that is all the more 
flattering for the men who are fortunate enough to get a dance. 
And the ladies — I am interested, you know." 

" The firm — the legation that is — won't let a fellow 
marry till he has screwed up a small something to keep a wife 
on. So we're rather at a loss for ladies. The doctor was mar- 
ried — " he stopped suddenly. • 
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" Was? Poor fellow, his wife died, I suppose. It's not 
an unhealthy place, is it ?" 

He longed to pour forth his resentment against the evils 
of the land his already over-confused brain was lingering on 
with a strange persistence, and for the moment he forgot all 
else. 

" Unhealthy ! It's the unhealthiest hole in China. It's 
malaria and typhus, and — oh. Lord." He buried his face in 
his hands and hoped the earth would prove friendly, and 
swallow him up. 

" You were going to tell me about the doctor's wife," she 
said, apparently noticing nothing out of the way in the fact 
that he had made Tokio the unhealthiest hole in China. He 
looked up hopefully. After all, she was a stranger, and ten 
chances to one if she knew what he was talking about any 
more than he did himself. 

" So I was," he said letting his eyes rest on her sympathe- 
tic face. "Well, she didn't die, as far as. I know, at any rate. 
She — er — she, that is she went away. So did the Commis- 
sioner," he added innocently. 

" You ought to write a book, Mr. Giles, and give a true 
version of the capital. It seems hardly fair cheating tourists and 
other unfortunates by describing the place so very inaccurately." 

" Perhaps I may write about it one day," he returned 
airily. " But you don't mean to tell me you expect to find things 
as the books give them. Theory and reality, so to speak, are 
very different, you know." He glowed with this brilliant flash 
of wisdom. It gave him a chance to breathe again and stay 
further description of a place he had never even seen in dreams. 
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" You evidently speak from experience," she said, making 
a little mound of pebbles with the tip of her shoe. 

" My own and other people's," he returned. " There was 
a man once — would you care to hear the story ? " 

"Goon." 

So Giles rambled on with one of the interesting harmless 
tales he usually recounted when explaining any of his great 
theories. She listened gravely, her grey eyes seemingly full 
of pity for the man whose troubles Giles was pouring forth. 
Yet each moment Giles felt his heart grow heavier as he 
thought of his treachery towards this gracious being. 

"There was another man once," his companion said sud- 
denly, " he thought by duplicity he was winning a woman's 
friendship, or perhaps he wanted to amuse himself for the time 
being. The deceiver, however, was equally deceived, for the 
woman was perfectly aware of the true facts the whole time, 
and if he was amusing himself, he was doubly amusing her. 
Had he known the true state of affairs I doubt if he would not 
have fled at the first opportunity. Mine is a terribly lame 
story, after yours, but " 

Someone came up, and looked with surprise at the pair. 
It was over. He was somewhat 'puzzled at her apparently 
pointless story, but he forgot everything for the moment 
excepting that this was the last time he should see her. He 
wondered what lucky man would secure her ? He involun- 
tarily looked down at her left hand ; perhaps she was already 
engaged to some happy being. Through the thin silk gloves 
he could see the glitter of gold, and his heart sank, which it 
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had no business to do, considering he was never to meet her 
again. Perhaps, after all, he might see her again. She had 
granted him a whole hour's tete-d-tete, and in time 

Somebody touched him on the shoulder when she was 
out of earshot, and lost amongst the saunterers on the green. 

" Say, you've been going it like a house on fire. She 
wouldn't look at any of us. Suppose it was because you 
happen to have the same name. How did you manage the 
introduction ? " 

" Some fool of a woman began it, and then slipped off," 
Giles replied ungallantly, " so Miss Giles and I had to finish 
it ourselves." He was looking after the disappearing white 
figure gloomily, though he still had hopes of a something 
better, that was to be the outcome of his good luck. 

" Miss Giles ? " the other man said with a puzzled look. 
" Who told you she was Miss Giles ? " 

" Nobody," came the laconic answer. He was not going 
to discuss the question with another man. 

"Evidently," was the rejoinder. "That is Mrs. Giles, 
the new attache's wife. He will be along presently I hear, 
and we shall — sun affected you? Better come and have a 
drink. No ? Well, I must be off. Bye, bye, old man." 
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IV. 
AN EPISODE. 

OCENE. — Deck of an Empress steamer between Nagasaki and 
Shanghai. Time, 3 p.m. Dramatis personcB : — Mr. Irwin, 
American war correspondent ; Mrs. Irwin, his wife; Mr. Lips- 
combe, English naval officer, with rather high self-esteem. 

Mr. LiPscoMBE. " Only to-day and to-morrow, Mrs. 
Irwin, and we must go our different ways (sighs). I wish this 
voyage might last for another six months." 

Mrs. Irwin. " Another six months, Mr. Lipscombe ! Are 
you not already tired of the sea ?" 

Mr. L. " Ah, you must remember that life on a mail 
boat with chaining passengers differs not a little to being 
rushed around the world on a fussy little gunboat. Yes, for 
my part, I wish this passage might last for another six months, 
or even a year. Don't you ? " 

Mrs. I. (with a laugh) . "Hardly. One does get so tired 
of the rolling and the noises, and the monotony of ship life, 
after a week or so, when the novelty or excitement wears off. 
You, yourself, Mr. Lipscombe, would be heartily tired if your 
wish were gratified. Now, honestly, wouldn't you ? " 

Mr. L. (firmly). " No, Mrs. Irwin. Life on a desert 
island, or even in a pagoda would be worth living with — well, 
with those we care for." 

33 
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Mrs. I. " I never should have thought you were senti- 
mental. Don't you think it rather warm to indulge in such 
luxury just now ?" 

Mr. L. " Don't be too hard on me, Mrs. Irwin. You 
can't understand how a poor fellow like myself feels when he 
finds once in a while he is like other human beings. As for 
sentiment, I don't believe in it much myself. All sentiment 
gets knocked out of a fellow when he has been in China a year 
or two. But really now, are you glad our journey is almost 
over ? " 

Mrs. I. I can hardly say, Mr. Lipscombe. The passage 
from Yokohama has not been so pleasant as before we arrived 
there. Nearly all our passengers got off there, you know, and 
we've been rather lonely without them. However {sweetly), 
you have been so kind and attentive to me since, that the loss 
has been quite made up for, I assure you." 

Mr. L. " Thank you. You know I would do anything 
for you that is in my power to do, and I hope you ; 
will allow our friendship to continue after we have left the 
ship. You will always let me be your friend, won't you ? " 
{earnestly, taking her hand). 

Mrs. I. I should indeed be ungrateful if I did not, Mr. 
Lipscombe. I hope you'll often come and see us, when you 
are in Shanghai. We shall be staying there for six months or 
so. Have you ever been to Shanghai before ? " 

Mr. L. " No, never, and I am almost anxious to see it. But 
I suppose it is like all the other ports in China. The people 
out here — at least some of them — are apt to put on a great 
many frills, and " 
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Mrs. I. (laughingly). '/Hush, Mr. Lipscombe! You 
mustn't talk like that ! Shanghai is quite a delightful place, I 
assure you,^ — for those who choose to find it so, at any rate. 
There are some people in the world who, go where they will, 
are continually finding fault. If they would only stop for a 
moment and think, they would discover that it is they 
themselves, not the places, that are disagreeable." 

Mr. L. " I hope you are not including me in that 
category. I am quite prepared to take off my shoes, and strike 
my head three times on the public streets of Shanghai, if 
you only say the word. Joking apart, tell me something 
about the place. I've heard so many reports from the other 
fellows, half of which I don't believe. But (gallantly) if you 
told me the houses were built of gold and silver, and the trees 
grew " 

Mrs. I. "Yes, I know, you would believe it! Alas! I 
am sorry to say the houses are not built of gold and silver ; 
neither do the trees grow — what were you going to say — that 
golden apples or bank notes grow on them ? For myself I 
prefer the latter. But far from it ; the houses are very good, 
and the streets well kept, too. Then there is a large race- 
course where all sorts of out-door amusements go on all the 
year round ; there are one or two clubs and a few churches — 
the former are more frequented I was told than the latter, but 
that, of course, is only a mere detail." 

Mr. L. " Only a detail of course ! And is that all ? " 

Mrs. I. " I— think so." 

Mr. L. (to himself). "Oh Lord! it's worse than I 
expected. {Aloud, briskly.) It must be quite a cheerful place 
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indeed ! A race-course, one or two clubs, and a few churches. 
Do the people pass their time between the three places ? " 

Mrs. I. " Don't be frivolous, Mr. Lipscombe. Of course 
there are hotels and schools like in other ports, and then there 
is a pretty park where the band plays in the summer, and they 
are, I hear, laying out another park somewhere, and there are 
carriages and nearly everyone owns a bicycle, and (with a 
smile) there's a swimming bath — very exclusive and fashion- 
able by-the-bye— and, in fact, there is everything to make life 
enjoyable to the exiles of the East." 

Mr. L. " Well, I feel quite relieved to hear there is some- 
thing more than a race-course, one or two clubs, and a few 
churches. The fellows told me there is a lot of riding going 
on in the winter, paper hunts and the like, but one can never 
quite believe what they tell you." 

Mrs. - I. " You will end by being a misanthrope, 
Mr. Lipscombe. What " the fellows " told you is quite true. 
Fred and I went to quite a good many hunts in the 
winter when we were there, and they were quite enjoyable, 
though (thoughtfully) some of the riders did have an affection 
for Mother Earth. Otherwise they went on splendidly. And 
oh (joyfully) there's ever so much dancing going on in the 
winter, too. I almost wept — I did, really — when Fred made 
me go down to Hongkong with him in January last, when we 
were there. It spoilt all my enjoyments. On the whole you 
see Shanghai is quite a delightful place ! " 

Mr. L. " Delightful, I should say so. A race-course, 
one or two " 

Mrs. I. " Mr. Lipscombe ! Not another word ! " 
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Mr. L. " Alright, I won't say anything more about it. 
But I feel a sort of holy joy to think of the grand place we're 
nearing." 

Mrs. I. I am glad to hear you say that. You must let 
Fred show you all the — ahem — beauties of Shanghai, and I'm 
sure you'll be wonderfully surprised." 

Mr. L. " Of course I shall. Then I may come and see 
you sometimes, may I not, Mrs. Irwin ?" 

Mrs. I. " You'll always be very welcome, Mr. Lipscombe, 
at any time. We don't know everybody in Shanghai, you 
know. Some people look twice at Americans, why I can't 
think, so I often have more time than I know what to do with 
on my hands." 

Mr. L. " I'm sure nobody would look at you twice, 
Mrs. Irwin, and not want to be your friend. (Half angrily.) 
Some people are such asses, if you'll forgive the expression, 
Mrs. Irwin. They're only happy when leading mud turtle 
existences, and if some one steps into thejr — what do you call 
them out here, clique, isn't it ? — why, they draw in their skirts, 
and look on with disdain, because that someone happens to be 
better looking, better dressed, and altogether better and 
superior to themselves. Oh, I've seen it everywhere." 

Mrs. I. " Don't be too hard on them, Mr. Lipscombe ; 
though perhaps what you say may be a little true, is it not the 
same the whole world over? And besides (gaily), nobody is 
very much put out by it. We don't want to know everybody, 
and a few friends are quite sufficient for anyone. With a 
little money and friends, — a few chosen ones, Fred says — 
you can live as happy as a king." 
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Mr. L. " And that's what I say too, Mrs. Irwin. And 
you'll count me as one of your chosen friends, won't you." 

Mrs. I. We will swear eternal friendship on the spot, 
Mr. Lipscombe. And what's more, you'll be Fred's friend, too. 

Mr. L. (to himself). " Confound Fred ! If it wasn't for 
him — (aloud) — Oh, yes, of course ! I shall be delighted to meet 
your husband. He is in Shanghai now, isn't he ? " 

Mrs. I. " I am not quite certain of that. He promised 
to meet me in Nagasaki " 

Mr. L. (to himself). " Thank goodness he didn't. (Aloud.) 
Some business kept him back, I suppose. I'm glad of it, 
Mrs. Irwin ! " 

Mrs. I. "Glad of it! Why?" 

Mr. L. " I hope you won't feel angry, but you know if 
Mr. Irwin had come on board last night, when we got to 
Nagasaki, I would have been deprived of your company all 
this time." 

Mrs. I. " How do you know that ? (with a smile). 
Fred never troubles me much, especially when we are traveUing. 
He likes to get in a corner and read, and says he gets sea-sick 
if he moves about, but I'm all the other way." 

Mr. L. " And your way is the more sensible. Some 
fellows think it is against religion' to speak or laugh on 
board ship, but wander grimly around as if the whole company 
belonged to them. Just look at that fellow over there." 

Mrs. I. " Where ? " 
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Mr. L. " There, just by the bridge. He came on last 
night, at least he wasn't here when I went ashore, and when 
I came back he was sitting just where he is now. Look at 
him ! He is glaring at me as if I had no right to be here at all." 

Mrs. I. (laughing merrily). " Oh, he is a very innocent 
young man, I assure you. He and I had quite an interesting 
conversation this morning on — well, lots of things — and he 
seemed altogether charming ! " 

Mr. L. " I'm glad to hear you say so, because he has 
then at least one friend. So it was to him you were talking 
this morning. I was looking for you everywhere, and couldn't 
lind you. Just look at him, Mrs. Irwin, he looks as if " 

Mrs. I. " Perhaps he feels interested in one of us, or 
both. He is evidently wondering what we find so much to 
talk about." 

Mr. L. " Well, then, I'm afraid he'll have to wonder ! 
(Sullenly.) What made you talk to him all this morning ? " 

Mrs. I. (a little coldly). " What made me talk to him, 
Mr. Lipscombe ? That is rather a curious question." 

Mr. L. " Now I've offended you ! Forgive me, dear 
Mrs. Irwin, I am really so sorry I have said something to 
annoy you, but forgive me for it, won't you ? " 

Mrs. I. (brightening again). " Don't talk about forgiveness, 
— we mustn't quarrel just when we've sworn eternal friend- 
ship." 

Mr. L. ( joyfully) . " Of course not ! We're friends again 
forever, aren't we ? But to go on with our friend over there, 
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as I've taken quite an interest in him. You won't mind 
telling me who he is ? " 

Mrs. I. " He is a paper correspondent, I believe." 

Mr. L. " H'm. I'd like to see his articles. Not so dark 
as himself, I trust. Where is he going to now, I wonder. To 
Manila, I hope." 

Mrs. I. " Why to Manila ? " 

Mr. L. " Oh there's a chance of his getting " 

Mrs. I. " Don't say anything savage, Mr. Lipscombe! " 

Mr. L. " Well, I was going to say shot, but I won't now." 

Mrs. I. "Didn't I tell you you were a misanthrope? 
What makes you so bitter against him ? He is a stranger 
to you, and you say you never saw him before last night." 

Mr. L. (snllenly). " What did he want to take up so 
much of your time for this morning ? And I, looking for you 
everywhere !" 

Mrs. I. (softly). "Ah, I see! " 

Mr. L. (bending forward and speaking in a low voice). 
" You don't know how savage I feel when I see you talking! 
to the other fellows. I know I oughtn't to say this, but 
I must. Don't look like that, Mrs. Irwin, {imploringly) don't— I 
if you only knew,— knew— but oh, I can't tell you ! " fsmfa : 
back in his chair.) 
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Mrs. I. (gently). " I am sorry you should have said this, 
Mr. Lipscombe. But come, we've only another day together, 
and we must not talk about the impossible. Let us think of 
something better, and keep up our compact of friendship 
( putting out her hand) . 

Mr. L. (after holding her hand for a mimUe). "Forever 
and ever ! Isn't that it ? " (After a moment's silence.) " Now, 
just look at that idiot ! He has dropped his pipe, and hasn't 
even noticed it, because he is so busily engaged in glaring at 

us. I have a good mind to go over, and ask him what the 

what he means by looking at us like that." 

Mrs. I. (merrily). "A cat may look at a king, 
Mr. Lipscombe." 

Mr. L. " That's true in this case, though we'll say a cat 
may look at a queen. (Contemptuously.) He is ugly even for 
a cat." 

Mrs. L (looking horrified). "Mr. Lipscombe! What if 
he heard you !" 

Mr. L. (desperately). " I hope he does. What right has 
the villain to sit as if he were the owner and commander of 
this ship, and we had no right to be on board at all ?" 

Mrs. L " Aren't you exaggerating the case a little ? 
For my part I think he is quite — ahem — good-looking, and 
that is simply his way of looking ; he is not glaring, I assure 
you." 

Mr. L. " Simply beaming on his fellow creatures I sup- 
pose. Nice way to do it. (Jealously.) You seem to know every 
look and gesture of his. Did you know him before ?" 
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Mrs. I. " Yes, I met him in Honolulu five years ago. 
Mr. L. " And still keep up the acquaintance ! Does your 
husband know him ?" 

Mrs. I. " I believe so." 

Mr. L. (after a minute's silence). "Ah, he is really 
moving at last. Take care, old man — don t walk so fast — you'll 
fall to pieces if you do, and— by Jove! he is really coming 
over to us. Well, I like the impudence of the black villain." 

Stranger approaches, and, removing his glasses, draw's : — 

" Rather warm afternoon, isn't it ?" 

Mr. L. (to himself). " Did you ever know such imper- 
tinence ? I'd like to " 

Mrs. I. (to herself). " Now there'll bea pretty little scene ! 
Well, it isn't my fault, though I'll be sorry, as he is rather a 
nice fellow, and though he is conceited, I don't know what I 
should have done without him from Yokohama. (A loud.) Well 
yes, it is warm, but the Captain says we'll have a nice breeze 
towards evening. Oh ! you two haven't met yet, have you ? 
Mr. Lipscombe, this is my husband. Fred, Mr. Lipscombe !" 
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V. 
IN A FAR AWAY PORT. 

/^HINA is not a country where one is apt to grow optimistic. 
It is true that a few men have remarked that one or two 
of the ports are preferable to many in the Homeland, and some 
have even acknowledged Shanghai to be the finest place in the 
world. But that is neither here nor there, and it may be said 
at the outset that one of the smaller ports, which shall be 
nameless, was the bugbear many times magnified to the 
officers of H. M. S. Bandit, second-class gunboat, newly 
commissioned on the China station. 

" I wonder when we're going to be out of this dismal 
hole," McMahon said, mournfully gazing at the cheerless 
country around him, one warm, sultry afternoon in August. 

The navigating lieutenant grinned. " The British residents 
need our protection, dear boy," he said. 

"Protection be hanged ! " McMahon replied irritably. 
He had no sympathy for Britishers, who had, as it seemed to 
him, purposely exiled themselves in wretched China ports. 
" To think," he went on, " to think it isn't more than five 
months since we left Portsmouth ! What have I ever done to 
be treated thus ? " stretching out his hands imploringly. 

"You were always growling at Hongkong," put in Ashton, 
a flippant youth with a hazy memory, " and when you growled 
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at a fine place like that, you deserve to be nailed here for the 
rest of your life." 

McMahon glared at the speaker. " You look after number 
one," he said, " and don't talk to me." He turned to Frazer 
again. " If there were any people here at all I wouldn't mind. 
There's Stanton who's about the biggest ass of a Consul I've 
met ; there're Hall and Armstrong and those two other chaps, 
but they're always up to their eyes in ledgers, and such like 
inky messes ; the Commissioner is not a bad sort, but why 
these fellows don't marry, or have their women folk with them 
to cheer up the place a bit I don't understand. Even the 
missionaries seem to have deserted since we came up." 

" You don't mean," Frazer said, " that any sensible 
woman or girl would live here ! It would be a bit more 
sociable if they did," he added selfishly. 

" Oh, they'd be glad enough of the chance — some of 'em 
at any rate. There're enough girls in one or two of the big 
ports to fill a dozen swamps like this." 

" I'd give ten years to be back in Shanghai again," Frazer 
remarked, after a minute's silence. " Life was worth living 
there a bit," — he sighed and shook his head mournfully. 

" And we were contemplating months of it there, and got 
four days," McMahon said, regarding the tips of his white 
shoes malignantly, as if they were chiefly to blame for naval 
calamities. 

"-Man proposes," quoth Ashton, "and the Admiral 
disposes." No attention was paid to the remark but the 
speaker was not to be daunted. " I wasn't with you chaps 
when you paid that wonderful visit you're always talking! 
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about to Shanghai, so I can't say much about it. It's an 
awfully pretty place though, isn't it ? " he queried doubtfully. 
" I got there in the evening just at sunset — I left the same 
night you know — and the hills in the background made me 

think of our place at home, and " he ducked his head 

in time, and fortunately missed the doctor's book. 

" Oh, well," he continued unblushingly, " it couldn't 
have been Shanghai then. I get so mixed up with all these 
places, but you two needn't make such a confounded fuss 
about it." 

" Hills ! " chuckled Frazer, " and what else did you see 
there ? Waterfalls, and the blue, blue sea, eh ? You silly 
ass ! " he added, with a hopeless shake of his head. 

" Shanghai is a fine place enough," McMahon said, " but 
about the rummiest for beauty I know of. And here's Barnes 
back. He's got his court-martial look on, so there's 
something up, sure." 

The newcomer leaped up the miniature gangway and 
looked exultantly at his brother Bandits. " Hold tight, you 
chaps," he said monopolising the doctor's chair, a liberty only 
granted on account of the information to be imparted. 

" Out with it, man," growled Frazer. " What's the news ?" 

" Stanton's sister came up yesterday." A pause followed 
to see what effect the news had on the others. 

" Who in the deuce may she be ? " 

"Stanton's sister, I said," the paymaster answered mildly. 
"She's young — about twenty, and lovely, and t'other place 
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knows what besides, and she's calculating to break all the 
fellows' hearts, and " — raising his glass, " here's to her." 

" What's she doing here ? Come to get married, or 
what ? " asked Frazer suspiciously, though hopes rose wildly 
in his somewhat susceptible heart. 

"Married!" returned the informer scornfully, "who'd 
she marry ? She's come to keep house for her brother." 

" Oh, — er — I see," McMahon said with a little laugh. 

Frazer looked at him absently for a moment, and then 
turned to Barnes again. " And where did you see her ?" he 
demanded, while Ashton performed the first steps of a pas de 
seul, which he insisted was his own invention, and nobody 
doubted him. 

" Oh, I didn't see her," Barnes replied carelessly, 
" Armstrong told me all about her though," and he plunged 
into the details imparted to him, and Armstrong being the 
soul of integrity, there was no room for conjecture. 

" She had deuced poor taste to have Stanton for a 
brother," Frazer remarked, " but that don't count much, for 
all the nice girls I ever knew had fools of brothers." 

" That's so," acquiesced McMahon lazily, drawing his 
cap over his eyes, " your sisters were awfully nice girls if 
I remember rightly." 

The wardroom was more than usually cheerful that 
evening. Although there were occasional growls, mercies, 
however small, were thankfully received, and the fact that a 
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young and l)eautiful creature had suddenly fallen like a bolt 
from the blue into their midst was not a matter to be 
despised. Dinners, At Homes, Concerts — one hundred and 
one entertainments were sketched out, as if they had 
been suddenly called upon to amuse the world at large 
and his wife. 

Miss Stanton would be delighted with the "Bandit ;" there 
was no gainsaying the fact. Had a finer representative of His 
Majesty's sea force ever been seen in China before ? 

Ashton on one occasion, while in a larger port, had been 
careful to impress on a fair companion, who had placed herself 
under his protection, while visiting the vessel with a party of 
others, that of course the bigger ships were all very good in 
their way, but he need hardly explain there could never be 
any comparison between them and the "Bandit." He glibly 
quoted Sir Walter Raleigh's Naval Discourses, which he had 
fortunately come across that very morning, and had so far 
retained some idea of what he was talking about that not only 
was his young companion steeped in admiration at the gallant 
officer's historical powers, but was so far impressed that some 
days later she confidently remarked to an admiring but 
astonished audience that the Admiralty was extravagant indeed, 
and without doubt England would redouble her sea influence 
if battleships and cruisers were replaced by vessels of 
the "Bandit" type. 

Therefore, if Miss Stanton would only see it was quality, 
and not quantity to be looked for in warships, she could not 
fail to appreciate the fact that she was one of the lucky mortals 
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to have the privile<^e of the "Bandit's" protection for the 
next — Heavens ! how many months ? 

The following afternoon three white-clad figures were to 
be seen making double strides along the water frontage, com- 
monly rejoicing in the name of the Bund. Barnes had been 
left behind, but, as he plausibly explained, business was 
business, and the end of the month had never seemed so busy 
as this particular one, and they had come away with his 
loud lamentations ringing in their ears as to his usual 
confounded luck. 

The low white-washed I'esidence of the British Consul 
looked more inviting to-day than it had ever done before to 
the light-hearted trio, as they crossed the strip of garden in 
front of the house. Fortune favoured them, inasmuch as the 
lynx-eyed celestial who answered Frazer's vigorous ring in- 
formed them that both master and the new " mississie " were at 
home. Into the long cool drawing-room they were ushered. , 
Not one amongst them was shy, and Ashton had prepared a 
flowing little speech, which he hoped Miss Stanton would have 
common sense enough to appreciate. McMahon had in his 
mind's eye visions of future occasions when the friendship had 
ripened between himself and the Consul's sister. Moonlight 
strolls, perhaps, while the other chaps would wonder jealously! 
at Miss Stanton's choice, — and other visions more or less of a 
selfish nature. Frazer, happily, was a mortal who lived only 
in the present, and, whatever his thoughts were just then, he 
kept them secretly to himself. The trio looked anxiously 
around the room as they entered, but it was vacant save for the 
Consul himself. His appearance was not prepossessing, and 
he was no favourite, brilliant scholar though he might be. He 
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rose from his long chair and shook hands all around as 
cordially as his nature was capable of. Frazer, looking 
casually about him, noticed there were already signs that 
feminine hands had been at work. Flowers were much in 
evidence, which he did not remember to have seen there before, 
and a dozen little trifles, known only and dear to the feminine 
heart, were scattered about, and hopes rose high in the 
lieutenant's heart. His thoughts were interrupted by the 
Consul's slow harsh voice — 

" My sister arrived from England yesterday. She will be 
— er — delighted to see you. I will send up for her," ringing 
the bell by his side. " She is tired after her long journey," 
he added half apologetically, " and is — er — resting." 

McMahon hastened with a heavy heart to beg 
Miss Stanton should not be disturbed on their account. 

" Oh, that is all right," Stanton said, with an airy wave 
of his hand. He gave his instructions to the boy, and an 
anxious five minutes elapsed. 

Good heavens ! What was this ? Five and forty years 
before Miss Stanton had been young and lovely ; to-day she 
was — not. There was the ghost of a smile on two thin tightly 
pressed lips as she beamed on the unhappy " Bandits," over 
her spectacles in a manner peculiar to herself. The wild idea 
arising in McMahon's brain that this was Miss Stanton's 
chaperon — aunt — grandmother, anything, in fact, was immedi- 
ately squashed when he heard the Consul shouting in his ear, 
as it seemed to him, that he was begging leave to introduce 
his sister. The silvery speeches had vanished, and dumbness 
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seemed to have struck all three. Frazer was the first to recover 
his senses, and Miss Stanton afterwards confided to her brother, 
that out of three brainless young men, the lanky one only had 
any idea of common politeness. A few feeble meteorological 
remarks were followed by a call for tea on the hostess' part, 
but sudden important engagements were remembered. 

" So sorry, you know," murmured McMahon, " but I've 
so many men on the sick list, else I'd be delighted to stay. 
You fellows will, of course ? " looking doubtfully at his brother 
officers. 

L3'ing was momentous, and they did it unscrupulously, 
and when Stanton even suggested something cooling and 
soothing, let it be said to their credit, it was the first time in 
their lives they refused such an offer. 

" To think of it ! " gasped McMahon, mopping his brow, 
as they reached the open air. 

" Barnes shall die to-day," Frazer said tragically. 

" Man proposes and the " began Ashton. 

" By Gad ! you're right for once in your life, youngster," 
McMahon interrupted consoling^. 
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SHIP'S PROPERTY. 

IjlAIRLEY had passed throujih many stages of existence from 
-■- a runawaj' sailor boy at the age of thirteen till the day 
he drank something like half a case of champagne on assuming 
his first command twenty years later. From Occident to 
Orient for another eight j'ears, and then it was a conclusion 
was arrived at, he himself being the chief instigator, that it was 
time his vacation came. 

It was for this reason, probably, that amongst the names 
on the passenger list of a Pacific liner at San Francisco 
appeared the names of Captain and Miss Fairley bound 
Chinawards. 

The latter young person was the only kith and kin Fairley 
possessed, or perhaps acknowledged, and he was never long 
without her. She had come out a year or two before with a 
party of others on the same vessel, and the whole crew had 
risen up and proclaimed her ship's property ; now on the 
second trip the ship took entire possession of her. Miss 
Fairley, regardless of her five feet and a considerable something 
over, three and twenty years, and a wonderfully serious mind, 
became known from her father's absurd appellation " my little 
girl " to " our little girl, " and might well indeed have been 
labelled the title of this tale. 
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All this happened some years ago, and the ship knows her 
no more, and you would learn little now but a somewhat 
pathetic story, perhaps, of an ex-sea-captain, a fair-haired girl, 
and a great other man, who had travelled together from San 
Francisco to Yokohama. 

Pathetic enough the story seemed to me, and I give it to 
you as I saw part of it enacted on the O. & O. liner, but before 
doing so must go back to Miss Fairley's first trip across, which 
I only knew by hearsay. Enough be it to state, however, that 
Stevens was on board, and Stevens, as the Far Eastern 
world knew, and perhaps a little of the Western, was an 
expert on all things Eastern. He and Miss Fairley had been 
together a great deal of the time, and twenty days at sea 
means something like twenty years on shore when the matter 
of getting friendly is concerned, and I leave the rest to you. 
Stevens had remained in the Far East for two years before 
going back to England, and Miss Fairley had returned 
home with a fine indifference for all other men, though nothing, 
I understood, of any great importance had passed between 
herself and Stevens, but she seemed content enough. That 
he should be amongst the passengers outward bound the 
second time did not cause any suspicion on Fairley's side ; in 
fact he did not seem to notice the friendliness between his 
little girl and Stevens, and they had it pretty much their 
own way. 

I do not pretend to know too much of other people's 
affairs, but this much I do know, and that is that Miss 
Fairley fully expected something would come out of the 
voyage. That she cared for Stevens a blind man might have 
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seen, and that he returned that feeling, and usually behaved 
like a fool was apparent to even a man without any eyes 
at all. 

The evening before the ship got into Yokohama everyone 
was making merry, as is often the case, over champagne, and 
talks of what the new land promised to be. The ladies had 
forever raised the enmity of an old red-haired Scotchman, 
( a seeming wanderer on the ship, but who was reckoned 
as somebody, I know not who, on it's books), and bent 
his old back so that it promised to retain a twist for the 
remainder of its time, by making it continually dive into 
trunks in the baggage room for " decent rags " to appear 
in at the dance on the upper deck, which necessarily followed 
the champagne dinner. 

But while forty-six feet were pattering the cleared decks 
to the strains of a wild polka played by the ship's somewhat 
wild doctor, four other feet had stolen off, and two guilty 
figures were sitting on the lowest step of the saloon stairs. 
A friendly steward had conveniently switched out one or two 
superfluous lights, and Heaven help the man who listened to the 
low talking, but he — take his honest word for it — couldn't 
have helped it if he had tried. 

" Life does seem worth living sometimes after all," Stevens 
said, looking intently into the girl's face. 

" Sometimes ! " laughed the red-robed figure, " I always 
find it so." 
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" Lucky little thing. There aren't many could say as 
much — quite the contrary in fact." 

" I don't know. They talk so much of tragedies and 
troubles, but more often they are merely comedies. I suppose 
some people do have trouble, but very often they bring it on 
themselves, and still more often exaggerate it." 

" Perhaps you're right," Stevens said, his eyes gazing 
straight ahead, "but there are strange things happen, and 
there's a deal of misery in the world. A man in money 
trouble is pitiable enough, but think what it is for a man to 
marry and learn to regret it, and finds there is no remedy. 
Then, you know, because a man or a woman laughs and 
makes life jolly enough, as they are doing here to-night, don't 
think that it is done out of sheer happiness. There may be a 
tragedy or two right here amongst us." 

The girl laughed somewhat unkindly. " I should like to 
see one — it would be rather interesting. Don't think I am 
cruel to say this, but I really can't understand those things 
very much." 

" Are you so very happy then ? " he asked, regarding her 
curiously till she grew as crimson as the dress she wore. 

" I told you before — I don't think I could wish to be 
happier." 

" Why?" 

" I don't know," she replied foolishly. He knew, and 
told her. 
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He had not said a word concerning marriage to tiie girl, 
but slie was apparently contented with what he did say. And 
the ship sailed on, or to be more correct, steamed her utmost 
to get into port six hours before she was due to surprise a 
rival. 

Half a hundred people gathered in the saloon the next 
afternoon for quarantine inspection, and then came the cry for 
shore. Miss Fairley, delighted at reaching a land she knew 
well, was on the upper deck, while her father pottered below 
with hotel porters, and Stevens in the meantime was packing 
somewhere. 

" Gracious Heaven ! What's that thing ? " gasped an 
astonished officer half rising from his chair. 

Miss Fairley almost forgave him the remark, for the 
figure looked absurd as it came towards them — a little 
figure which might have looked perhaps less grotesque in nati\'e 
costume, but reminded one now of a monstrosity in a dress of 
hideous colour and make ; a hat that would not have disgraced 
a Chinese priest, and the small pinched face which peeped out 
from beneath it was smothered thickly with powder, and 
betrayed a touch of European blood perhaps. 

Miss Fairley wanted to laugh, but generously forbore, for 
she was too happy herself to make others feel otherwise. The 
wretched little figure waddled up, and asked in a high pitched 
voice for " Mr. Stevens." 

Miss Fairley laughed outright this time. What on earth 
did this curious little specimen of ugly humanity want with' 
Stevens ? 
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" Probably she's selling something in the way of lace, 
you know," volunteered the man in the chair. 

" Of course. Do you want anything ? " the girl asked 
kindly ; she believed at that moment she could have welcomed 
a leper. 

" I want Stevens — Mr. Stevens," the woman answered, 
with a deal of importance in her tone, as she looked insolently 
at the English girl before her with the wonderful yellow hair. 

" If you ask somebody downstairs you'll probably find 
where he is. But won't you let me see what you 've got to sell 
— I'd love to buy some Japanese lace." She had taken it for 
granted " that thing" was nothing more nor less than a lace 
maker. She was quickly undeceived. 

" You don't know what you talk about," the ' lace maker ' 
retorted still more insolently, " I want to see my husband, 
Mr. Stevens." ' 

There was a smothered exclamation from the man in the 
chair calling on his Creator as he sprung up, but Miss Fairley 
laughed merrily again. 

" Poor thing ! " she said pityingly, " I suppose Mr. 
Stevens bought something from her the last time he was here 
— Oh, here he is himself." 

The officer fled along the deck, and did not stop till he 
reached the saloon and swallowed something strong. He was 
familiar enough with such episodes to believe the woman's 
story, though it dazed him not a little, knowing Stevens as well 
as he did, or thought he did, on the trip. 
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As for Stevens himself, he came with a glad run towards 
Miss Fairle}', but stopped short at the sight of the uncongenial 
figure near her. 

" Have I not told you never to come on board to meet 
me," he said fiercely, with an oath which might have surprised 
Miss Fairley had she not been deaf and blind to all excepting 
perhaps the fear that had come into his face. 

The woman tried insolence, and then relapsed into sulk}- 
silence, and Miss Fairley, white to the lips, looked to him for 
some explanation. 

" Hadn't I better take you from here ? " he asked her 
presently, his old look returning as his eyes fell on her face 
again. 

" Is she—" 

" Let me explain another time," he answered confusedly, 
" another time, another place." 

" First tell me if she is telling the truth. Just say yes 
or no." 

" Let me take you away from here and explain. You can 
see she is telling the truth, but you'll let me tell you, explain 
something to you — " 

Miss Fairley did not faint, as by rights she should have 
done according to regulations. A look of utter repulsion came 
into her face, and she walked down the deck without waiting 
for Stevens' explanation. 
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I pitied the girl more than I had ever pitied anyone in 
my life before. And I don't know if I didn't feel sorry for 
Stevens too. Why he had married the little powdered half 
caste (hardly that, but there was certainly something white, 
however little, about her), is more than anybody can tell you 
in Japan to-day. Certain it is, however, that he had married 
her six months before he met Miss Fairley. He probably 
intended doing something in the way of a separation or divorce 
when he spoke to the girl the evening before the ship got 
into port, for I do not think he was of the build to only trifle 
with the girl. But so it was, and it will always be somewhat 
of a mystery, to me at any rate, though others may not regard 
it in that light. Ask the men who have Japanese wives, and 
they will probably tell you wherein the charm lies. 
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A DEAD FAILURE. 

'M'ATURE had evidently intended that he should be a 
parson, insomuch as she had given him a good clean-cut 
if somewhat meek face; his father planned a sailor's life for 
him ; his own stubborness had induced him to conclude en- 
gineering was the- one sole desire of his life ; and then fate had 
stepped in, and plunged him headlong into the Army. He was 
sensible enough at the time, notwithstanding his disappointment, 
to recognise the good opening in life, and he meant to make 
the most of it. He was very young, and consequently very 
sure of his own great power which would eventually land him 
into the boots of Commander-in-Chief. He had never been 
a brilliant scholar, and how he had ever passed was a matter 
of serious conjecture to his father and friends generally. Then 
they had poked him away in a dull small Irish town to make 
himself as famous as he liked, but fame was a thing, he began 
to perceive, to be accomplished only in a dim future. They 
might have sent him to South Africa, but they didn't ; his was 
the work to defend the Home Country, and he did his best in 
his Irish town. The few holidays he spent at home were neither 
long nor happy ; for he felt in the way usually amongst his 
smart elder brother and his two sisters ; a father whose chief 
aim in life, it seemed to him, was to make sneering remarks ; 
and a weak-minded mother who always agreed with the winning 
side. 
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That he was neglected he knew, and what was more, he 
somehow felt that he deserved it. If he could only do some- 
thing to show these people of his that he was made of better 
stuff than they imagined, but he was already twenty-four, and 
had next to nothing to show for all those years as far as he 
remembered. From a neglected child he had developed into 
a neglected boy, and from that into a decidedly neglected soldier, 
and no one could explain the reason. He would wait eagerly 
for telegrams and news paragraphs in general, praying from time 
to time that they might announce, or at least hint of a foreign 
war. War was his one salvation, and he therefore had a right 
to expect it. 

Providence evidently deemed it w ise not to answer his 
prayer too hurriedly or too fully, but a move was made. He 
was going to the Far East, himself and his regiment, and he 
rejoiced accordingly. He was glad for no other reason perhaps 
than that he would escape out of the way of his people, and, 
unknown in China, begin to make the most of his opportunities. 
All the old dreams of wonderful fame arose in his fertile 
imagination again, for there were strange rumours afloat in the 
air in those days of half felt fear in China. It was nothing as 
yet, particularly in England, but the merest whisper, but it 
might lead to something, and still believing a soldier's prayer 
should be for war he prayed supplications which boded no good 
for China. And, be it said in connection with the above, 
Williams had hardly been with his regiment in HongKongthree 
months before China was in an uproar, and the would-be V. C. 
and future Commander-in-Chief careering around his room 
singing heartfelt praises. He telegraphed to his people, and 
felt many an inward joy as he scrawled the telegram which 
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might have read " Now I'll pay you back, see if I don't" had he 
written all that was in his mind. They would begin to think 
differently of him at home. However small the trouble was or 
might be, it was the nearest thing approaching war, and fool 
though he was he knew in many things, he certainly was no 
coward, and so promotion must inevitably follow, and other 
things (who knew ?) in the shape of crosses or stars. He would 
go back to his people when the troubles were over with Captain 
before his name, and stalk up to his father who would be more 
than ashamed for his old sneering remarks, and his mother 
would stroke his crosses (there would surely at least be one). 
And his sisters would be proud of him, and take him out and 
show him off as they had done his brother when he had come 
back from Egypt, with nothing more serious the matter with 
him than getting over a bad attack of wounded vanity connected 
with one of the Nursing sisters. And besides there would be 
all the glory of fighting, real good, honest fighting, which 
Williams' solil had always longed for. Oh, life was good 
after all. 

It was just a fortnight before he left that he met Miss 
Lewis. He saw a good deal of her in the days which followed, 
for it seemed to him people were more friendly than was their 
wont in the excitement of the troops' departure. Everything 
was pointing out well. The allowance his father gave him, and 
a captain's pay — weren't they enough to get married on ? And 
he believed, vanity though it might seem, that she liked him. 
She was usually so quiet and grave, but would always give him 
a quick glad look whenever they met, which made him bless 
the day that he had come to China. And his last joy, it seemed 
to him, came with the news that she was travelling with the 
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troops as far as Shanf^hai to be with her father as long as 
possible. Had she beerx granted her own way she would have 
gone on straight North, but this could not be, and even Williams 
was not sorry, for the horrors he had lately been reading of 
massacred missionary women caused his hair to stand straight, 
and he had no wish that anyone he knew might share a similar 
fate. 

The heavy rain augured badly for the weather outside and 
the ship bound northwards. Williams had tramped up the 
Peak one night when he had missed his tram and was in too 
great a hurry to wait for the next, for it was one of the long 
waits ; and when he reached the top he was dripping from heat 
and rain. Heedless of this he flung himself into the nearest 
chair when he reached his quarters. 

" You go along and take off those wet things," commanded 
a voice from somewhere, " or we'll be having you laid up with 
fever or plague or another good-Lord-deliver-us something." 

" Never you fear," laughed Williams, mopping himself up. 
"Fifty plagues wouldn't alarm me to-night. Bad weather, 
outside I see." 

" And that old tub ain't none too new. Funny thing the 
P. &. O. didn't try to sink her years ago. Maskee, what's the 
odds after all, so long as we get there ?" 

It was the man of long suffering resignation who spoke, 
and his listeners were faithful disciples of his philosophy. What 
indeed did anything matter beside the one main fact of their 
reaching the North ? 
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The next night as the ship lay at anchor outside the harbour 
in the dense fog, two of her passengers were evidently not 
regretting the forgetfulness or carelessness of her owners in not 
sinking her years ago. If the ship stayed still, Nellie Lewis 
and Williams were making a good many knots over the decks, 
and it was tiien that many confidences were exchanged, and 
many " I wonders" uttered. 

" I hate this trouble," she said, throwing back the hood of 
her wrap and letting him see her ruffled hair which caused him 
untold pleasure. " I'll be so horribly anxious about father and 
the others." 

" War has to come sooner or later," he remarked with the 
air of a sage, " and I don't think you need be anxious. We'll 
all come home intact again, as the Chinese can't' do us much 
harm." 

" I wonder how it'll all end ! " 

" Not being much of a prophet can't say, but I don't think 
much will come of it, worse luck." 

" Horrid man. Do you want wholesale massacres ? 
There's enough of that going on now over there," she said 
: tilting her chin forward, indicating any spot between the saloon 
skylight and the Transvaal. 

" Well, then for your sake, I hope there won't be much 
, fighting. But for my own part, I'll like a great big glorious 
[ fight." 

" But what if you were killed ? " 
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"Who's being horrid now! But it isn't such an awful 
thing after all. A soldier should — ahem — die a soldier's death 
you know." 

" But there are so many men," she put in, her voice full of 
pity, "who are just as much heroes as the others, who never 
see any fighting, but die during the troubles. The transport 
men, or the telegraph men, or those who get ill before the 
fighting begins, and die, and it can't even be said they fell in 
action." 

" Yes, that's the hard part of it," he said, peering through 
the fog. " Those are the men most to be pitied, poor brutes." 

"I wonder — " 

" Wonder what ? " 

"I was just wondering how we'll all meet again in Hong 
Kong. You'll all be so full of past glories, and some will get 
promotion, and some perhaps be sent home. Anyway, it'll 
never quite be the same again as it was." 

Twenty-four hours of continuous fog did not help the not 
over new transport to get on her way. But a clear sky came at 
last, and then the open sea, and truly Williams forgot war, 
home, his future Commander-in-Chiefship, and even I believe 
Miss Lewis. For beside his groanings of the waywardness of 
the sea, a cold seemed to have taken possession of him, and the 
regiment doctor could not forbear crying out " I told you so!" 
when called upon to see what all the row was about in William's 
cabin. 

" It's only a beastly bit of a cold," groaned the unhappy 
soldier, " so you get out of here." 
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But the doctor sat down on the edge of the bunk and told 
Williams the news of the day in order to cheer him up. He 
told him of the splendid weather outside ; of the cruelty of the 
Chief officer who had sat on two of the Captain's pet kittens 
and squashed them ; of the behaviour of their men forward ; 
but he did not add that Miss Lewis was up on the deck as fit as 
a lark with Captain Stokes whom she had known at Home, and 
to whom, it had been rumoured in Hong Kong before William's 
time, she was engaged to. It was but a small item of interest 
to the jaded young doctor. 

So Williams went on groaning for two days, and snuffing 
till his companion disgustedly left him alone, and sought a bed 
in the next cabin. Then came signs of dirty dark waters, and 
the sea with its mountains was left behind. Williams crawled 
■about his room looking for stray pieces of clothing, while his 
man assiduously polished his boots outside. He came into the 
saloon ten minutes before the dinner gongsounded, and ambled 
up and down the floor, rejoicing he was to see Miss Lewis 
again. The Colonel came in presently, impatient for his dinner. 

" Ah, Williams, about again ?" he cried cheerily. " Bur- 
rowes tells us you've got a touch of fever- — hope not." 

Williams hastened to explain it was all imagination on 
Burrowes' part. 

" That's right," Lewis said approvingly, " and thank God 
there's that blessed dinner bell." 

The world came trooping in to dinner, and Williams tried 
to seek out Miss Lewis at once. She looked very festive indeed, 
and with a slight flush on her face was radiant beside the other 
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less fortunate women, who, like Williams, had just crawled from 
their beds of suffering. He was a dozen places down from her, 
and somehow felt in the cold. They were drinking champagne 
over something already ; he looked at the waiter in surprise 
who was iilling his own glass. What was it all about ? He 
heard the cheery old captain's voice bawling something to the 
effect that this was the last night thev should all be together. 
He lifted his glass mechanically and drank off its contents. 
Then he passed his hand over his head in a puzzled way. If he 
were only nearer up he could join in the spirited talk, but here 
he was next to a silent ship's officer (the same who had so 
effectually squashed the captain's kittens), and Fraser of the 
Hong Kong Regiment who had hardly got over the sea yet. 

There was a cheer — the glasses were raised, and the captain 
was trying to make a speech. Then there was a sudden move 
from the table, and Williams was compelled to leave his seat. 
He went towards the merrj' crowd, but they did not seem 
to notice him. Someone was calling out success to the 
regiment, and some fool had started singing, and men and 
women were making merry this last night. Williams was too 
dazed to talk. He sat on the edge of one of the saloon chairs 
hearing the buzzing noise about him, but taking no part in it. 

"Here, you come out of this," the doctor said roughly. 
"You just get up to bed. You're as hot as fire. Get on — I 
tell you." 

Williams looked up with something like a child's dazed 
look in his eyes. Then his cough shook him till he almost^ 
choked. A sympathetic woman's voice called out " who is 
that poor man with such a wretched cough ?" and that was all. 
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Nobody cared in that gay crowd. He would have been just as 
welcome as any of them had he gone into their midst, but it 
was not to be expected perhaps that the excited men were going 
to look around and invite people to join their circle. It was 
war now — the total destruction of China maybe, and there was 
no time to be spent over a man who seemed sulking by himself, 
even if he did look wretched and ill. Williams followed the 
doctor unnoticed by the crowd. He was glad, when he felt 
the loneliness of the dreary little cabin after the brilliantly lit 
saloon, that his people at home could not see him now. His 
head was too hot to think of to-morrow, and in a few minutes 
he wasjn bed with his face turned to the wall. If Miss Lewis 
had only said one kind word to him, asked once after his cold, 
he might have felt comforted, but she was like the rest of her 
sex. He did not stop^to reason out the fact that Miss Lewis 
was not even aware he had a cold, and she had only thought 
for her father this last night of all. 

"Get out," he said angrily, as the doctor tried to turn his 
face to the light. " I don't want any of your beastly dirty 
concoctions." 

"Look here, don't act the fool. Take this, and you'll 
sleep Hke a top, and be alright to-morrow. And then you can 
play the devil up North." 

But the inducement did not move Williams. He stared 

hard at the ants and small cockroaches crawling regardlessly over 

the wood-work, and the doctor in disgust left him, putting the 

glass on a chair beside the bed. Williams turned as the door 
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shut, and let the medicine trickle slowly from the glass on the 
small animals, and watched with seeming interest how it 
smeared the sides bringing down half a dozen cockroaches. 
Then he laid the drained glass carefully on the chair. The 
doctor crept in fifteen minutes later to find his patient 
apparently asleep, and the glass empty. 

" That's good. He wouldn't take it while I was here. 
He's such a queer fool." ■ 

But each time the medicine went everywhere and anywhere 
but down Wilhams' throat, and all the night and next morning, 
he stayed in his bed, refusing to speak or eat. Fraser had 
come in, but went out quickly again, and the men who waited 
outside learnt nothing of the sick man but that he was as 
mad as a hatter. 

At five the ship was anchored, and enveloped in a^heavy 
overcoat, in spite of the hot sunshine without, Williams took 
his place in the launch lying alongside the transport. The 
dreariest hours of his life were passed going up the river to the 
port. 

" What are you going to do with me ?" he asked the doctor. 

" Well, you'll have to go to Hospital for a day or two," 
answered the other cheerily, "till you get rid of that cold." 

" But I'll miss the ship," wailed Williams, though he 
hardly cared, with the pain in his head and limbs, and the utter 
dreariness around, whether he did or not. 
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" There's another going Frida\', and you can easily catch 
her," the doctor replied reassuringly. 

Williams' last scrap of energy left him as he heard Miss 
Lewis bidding him good-bye. She was kind and sympathetic, 
but she had to hurry off like the others. She had only a few 
hours with her father now, as the ship was leaving as soon as 
was possible, and those hours were very precious to her. 

" Don't go. I say, Burrowes, you're not going to leave 
me alone here? " 

Burrowes wished the nurse would get out. He looked at 
the man in the bed who was clutching eagerly at his hand. 

" Don't be a fool, Williams. You'll get alright in a day 
or two, or even sooner, if you won't be so pig-headed. I must 
gp — I've only an hour in port now." 

" But I say, why not let me go on with you ? I'll get 
alright on board. I can't stop in this vile hole." He spoke 
eagerly, and almost believed Burrowes was entertaining the 
thought. 

" Sorry, couldn't do it. You just stop quiet for a bit, and 
the next ship will bring you up to us." 

" Well, you stay over too," Williams said, with a child's 
want of reasoning. 

Burrowes picked up his cap and laughed. 

" Good-bye, old man. Get better soon." 
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A look of fear came into Williams' eyes : "You're not really 
going?" he asked breathlessly. "Don't go — Burrowes— 
don't go. I want you here. You're the only one I know. 
You won't go ? " 

" You're a disgrace to your profession and regiment, Wil- 
liams," the doctor answered, trying to laugh. " Let me go, 
there's a good fellow." 

" Then you won't stop with me ? You're all going off, and 
don't care whether I live or die. And if I die— what ? " 

" Oh, don't be a fool. Who said you were going to die ? 
You'll be as fit as a fiddle in a week's time. Williams, let go 
my hand, I say." 

He would have given half his life to have stayed with the 
sick man, but it was impossible. Had he been anybody else 
but an Englishman, he would have told Williams as much, but 
as it was, he tried to make light of it. So he turned and hurried 
through the door, leaving the disgrace to the regiment alone in 
the little room. 

And the transport went on, and Williams was left in 
Hospital, where he found pleasure apparently in still turning 
his face to the wall. Burrowes, his one good friend was gone, 
and the strange, busy, matter-of-fact civilian doctor and French 
nurse could do nothing where even Burrowes himself had failed. 

The transport came back in due course, and she took the 
letter home to Williams' people from the Hospital doctor. 
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They were sorry, of course, those people of his, and Mrs. 
Williams wailed for many long weeks over the small lock of 
hair they had thoughtfully sent her from the head of her dead 
boy. But old Williams, grieved as he was to know that one so 
near to him had gone, was not ashamed of his former feelings 
as his son intended he should be one day. 

" He was a failure all through," he said, for he never 
shrank at the truth. " He had the best of chances, and he never 
made use of them. And now we can't even say he died in 
action — a cold, carried him off before he got half way to his 
destination. A dead failure all through ! " He even smiled at 
the double meaning of his words. 
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VIII. 

NOT WORTHY. 

HERE are many strange and startling events happening 
f -'- daily in the Far East, but then truly, similar events are 
happening in other parts of the universe. But the Far Eastern 
world is small — the European part of it — and there the history 
past and present of every man and woman would appear to be 
public property, and consequently sinners have but little chance. 
Notwithstanding, there are many sinners there. A few chari- 
table ones amongst the virtuous few will tell you " Oh, it isn't 
so much his or her fault, you know. It's the cursed air of the 
place that does it." 

Cursed then to an alarming degree was the port of which 
I write, for it seemed as if scandal were the very breath of the 
place. 

It was a fair enough town as seen from steamers' decks, 
or hotel windows, and it might have made an ideal haven of 
godliness had there perhaps not been some unkind fate presid- 
ing over it together with the unruly dispositions of the residents. 

8i 
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Out of its odd European hundreds, Denning was perhaps 
one of the happiest mortals alive, for three years there had not 
spoilt him after his thirty spent in healthier atmospheres. But 
not content with his comfortable hill bungalow which he 
shared with two men who had come out with him, Denning 
must needs marry, and ■ so break up all his old , bachelor 
associations. Then it was he came to the conclusion that there 
was just one charming woman in the world; that was his wife. 
Just one home full worthy the name ; that was theirs. And 
after two years he very rightly declared there was just one 
handsome precocious child around and about, and that was 
their small son. 

What Mrs. Denning's feelings were on these subjects were 
not so apparent to the world. The only thing the world did 
know, and that was only by observation, was that she was 
gradually losing the freshness she had been renowned for before 
her marriage, and that there was just the tinge of weary 
discontent on her face which is seen on so many women's faces 
in the Far East. She was a model housewife, thus setting a 
good example to her neighbours, more than half being in 
need of it ; she looked on her husband, who slaved for her all 
day and a good part of the night, as one of the most important 
household items, and the boy would perhaps be less of a 
tiresome little bore as he grew older. 

This was all before Richardson appeared on the scene, 
who ought to have known better than to have done so. 

There is a Public Garden somewhere in the place, and 
here a man once confidentially imparted to me the fact " It's a 
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place, you know, where other husbands' wives sometimes meet 
other wives' husbands in the early morning." How true this 
is I cannot say, for it was never given to me to be up so early, 
but remembering the atmosphere which we were living in, I 
said nothing. Richardson and Mrs. Denning used to sit on 
one particular bench, I knew, at other times of the day, for I 
was often a third to the couple, and on more than one occasion 
Denning would make a fourth, so that not even the very 
busiest tongues amongst the residents ever had a word to say 
to these meetings. Mrs. Denning was growing more weary- 
looking than ever, and the dark-rimmed eyes bespoke of 
sleeplessness, till even Denning, blind bat that he usually was, 
saw something was amiss. He wondered if that was the way 
women got old, though his wife was hardly more than a girl 
yet. He was as silent about it as she was, till one day he 
thought he would ask her what the trouble was about. 

They were standing on the verandah, and she was staring 
vacantly at a wretched bedraggled canary hopping on the 
verandah rails. Denning came over and stood by her. 

"What a silly little thickhead it is," he said, smiling at 
the bird. " The cat will come along presently and eat you up. 
We'll be well rid of you any way." 

" You're always wanting to get rid of everything," Mrs. 
Denning put in irritably. 

" Mollie ! That's hardly fair, you know. Is there any- 
thing troubling you ? You look worried and tired." 
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" I'm alright, and I don't see what reason you have of 
thinking otherwise." 

" I don't think, my dear girl, I see. You've lost all your 
colour, and are looking so — so — well, so — " 

She put her hand up to her cheek and rubbed it, but the 
faint flush refused to stay long enough for anyone to see it. 

" Don't deceive yourself, MoUie. See the doctor. Some- 
thing must be the matter." 

She did not answer him, but went on staring at the bird. 
Something like fear came over him. 

" You're not happy then ? You might as well tell me and 
get it over and done with." He drew her down to a low 
wicker chair, and sat himself on the arm of it looking at her 
with troubled eyes. 

" I am alright, I tell you," she said angrily. " What more 
do you want ? " 

" You can't be alright. Everybody is noticing it. Can't 
you trust me ? I'd do anything for you if you'd only let me 
know. Money, Mollie ? " 

She shook her head. 

" Your mother, then ? The boy ? " 

" No, no, I tell you no," she cried, shaking his hand off. 

" Then what in Heaven's name is the matter with you ? " 
he said roughly, his patience justly giving out. 
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" Don't be foolish, Ned. I have already told you twenty 
times nothing is the matter." 

"Well, it's not enough. I can't see you going about like 
a little ghost, and keeping it all to yourself." 

Her eyes fell on the books Richardson had sent that 
morning, and a note in his writing was on the top. They 
must have given her courage for she seemed growing reckless. 

" Supposing it was something — something you wouldn't 
like to hear ? " she asked, with a small show of bravado. 

He looked at her in surprise. " Doesn't matter, go on," 
he replied uneasily. 

" Then — remember you made me tell you — since you want 
to know, I'll tell you. I'm sick of my Hfe — here." 

She looked up to see how he was taking it, but there was 
hardly a change on his face. 

" Go on. This promises to be interesting." 

" Yes, I'm sick and tired of it all. It isn't all my fault. 
You married me, and I tried to be good, and I have been good, 
I think. Better let me go away somewhere, Ned. It will be 
better for you." 

" First, one thing. Are you sick of your life here as you 
put it, or sick of me ? Which ? " 

" You know I like you very much," she answered, turning 
her face away. " You've been so good, but — " 
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" You would have liked somebody better perhaps ? " 

It was the last thing he should have said, and the last 
tone to have said it in. Her remnant of common sense seemed 
to desert her. 

" Yes," she put in excitedly, " and I think of it every time 
I see him, and — and — oh, well, nothing." 

" Him ! Mollie ! Are you following half the other wretched 
women in the place ? Sick of me, I could understand, but the 
other thing — oh Lord ! " 

" Don't judge people so quickly, Ned. You have no right 
to talk about ' half the other wretched women — ' " 

■" Oh, yes, of course, I understand all that," he interrupted, 
with an attempted yawn. " Who is he, by-the-bye ? " 

Her glance instinctively fell on the books with the note 
on the top, and Denning was wise enough to understand. 

In the fortnight that passed Denning went pretty well his 
own way as usual, and Mrs. Denning stayed at home nursing 
her somewhat hurt vanity. Richardson's visits -had become 
shorter than they used to be, or so it seemed to her. She had 
wisely kept the conversation from him which had passed 
between her husband and herself. He must make the first 
advances. She would sit idly for hours, wondering half 
vaguely how this was going to end. She remembered many of 
the women around, whom her husband had accused, had been 
pretty much in the same position, and the thing had usually 
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ended in smoke. She did not quite know if it would not be 
better to let hers end likewise, for, once her feelings on the 
subject were put aside, she had great ideas of her name, and 
perhaps of the comforts her husbaiid gave her, while Richard- 
son's pay hardly kept his own well preserved body and 
insignificant soul together. If she had possessed any money 
of her own it would have been so different. 

She was looking at Denning through the half-closed door, 
to where he was elaborately puffing himself up for the Club 
ball. She, happy woman, was usually ready half-an-hour 
before the time, and he was oftener half-an-hour behind. She 
felt sorry for him, for he had been so good to her in the two- 
and-a-half years, and all the thanks she had given him was to 
tell him she was sick of her life with him. She looked at 
herself wonderingly in the long mirror, and softly patted 
the glistening silk with satisfaction. How many women would 
look at her enviously to-night ? How Richardson's eyes would 
light up when he saw her all lovely in this new finery — which 
her husband had given her. She had arrayed herself thus to 
please one jnan. Husband, home and child were not in the 
reckoning. 

" You look tired, Mrs. Denning," Liddell of the Hong 
Kong Bank said to her some three hours later. " Better let 
me take you to one of those — h'm — Lovers' Retreats. It's 
beautifully cool there." 

She looked up at him gratefully, and then her eyes 
wandered across the room to where she had seen Richardson a 
minute before, but he was gone, and she went on sick at heart. 
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He had taken her but once around the room, and then even he 
was almost silent. With other women he seemed in excellent 
spirits, which did not tend to increase hers. Liddell wondered 
why his companion had begun the evening so well, and before 
it was half over was looking almost washed out. " Dress too 
tight, I guess," he said to himself pityingly, as he arranged his 
coat-tails, thanking those who had made him that he was not a 
woman who had to martyrise herself every time she wanted 
to look decent. 

Mrs. Denning was not going to have this boy sit with her 
on any account. She wanted to be alone, and who knew but 
that Richardson was looking for her all this time ? So the 
boy was sent off, and she settled herself on one of the 
invitingly-cushioned chairs, and waited she hardh' could tell 
for what. 

There was a small partition leading off to another 
" Retreat " ; an ideal spot, this, Liddell had remarked, for 
would-be " spoons," and had he known it, an ideal spot for 
those who wanted to listen to what was going on on the other 
side. The Japanese sliding doors which had been put up in 
somewhat of a hurry, had not been large enough, and the gap 
had been artfully choked up with great palms. 

It was very clear two would-be spoons were having it all 
their own way on the other side, as whispers would come 
floating to where Mrs. Denning sat, but she was too engrossed 
in her own thoughts to even recognize the sound of the low 
voices. A labouring footstep outside told her that someone 
had found her out. That somebody was, least of all to be 
desired persons, the little Caine girl's mother. 
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" Oh, dear Mrs. Denning, I'm so glad to see you here 
alone. We can have a nice quiet little talk all to ourselves. 
And I have something— a secret in fact — to tell you." 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Denning, listlessly. 

" I think it'll happen to-night. I mean Florry's engage- 
ment." 

Mrs. Denning frowned just a little. The Caine girl had 
been flirting with Richardson half the evening, and now she 
was, or was going to be, engaged. " For the how-many-th 
time ? " Mrs. Denning asked, the frown giving place to a smile. 

" She was never really engaged before," the suddenly 
grown-old mother replied, with a sigh, " but this time it will 
be alright. They're over there," she whispered, waving a fat 
hand mysteriously towards the next Retreat, from where the 
murmur of voices had come, but which had now ceased. 

" You haven't told me who the lucky man is yet," 
Mrs. Denning said, trying to feel interested. 

" Try and guess ! " 

Mrs. Denning had too many of her own problems to work 
out already. Then each word seemed to fall like a sledge 
hammer as the Caine girl's mother imparted her news. 

" Such a nice young man, and I think it such a good 
thing for dear Florry. Don't you think so ? " that lady wound 
up with. 

13 
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Mrs, Denning thought so, and said so, and one or two 
other things which are said on such occasions. Her news 
exhausted, the Caine girl's mother moved off to catch the 
next unwary being. The figure in the chair might have been 
hstening to the probability of the engagement of the man in 
the moon for all the excitement it caused her. She sat 
perfectly still. For the first time in her life something rose up 
in her heart for her husband. How good he was compared 
to that vile wretch in the room beyond. She would go, and 
on her bended knees, if he liked, ask forgiveness from her 
husband, and everything would be changed. Her eyes 
grew misty as she thought of her pretty home she had never 
cared enough for ; of the small boy she had somewhat neglected, 
and above all of her husband who was surely the best man in 
the world. Twenty Richardsons could never be more tenderly 
looked after, and cared for, as she was going to care for him. 
Richardson might'go and marry the Caine girl ; it would not 
matter in the least to her husband or herself, beyond perhaps 
sending a wedding present. 

If she had but known it. Denning had been standing at 
the window entrance for the last twenty minutes, with a half 
curious, half smiling expression on his face. She dropped her 
fan, and while stooping to pick it up she saw him. She stood 
up with a glad cry, and stretched out her hands towards him. 
For the first time her e3'es were glad and smiling to him. 

" Oh, Ned, let's go home ! " 

He looked at her keenly. Here was the chance of a life- 
time if he would only take it. Had it been two weeks before 
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he would have taken her to him. But it was just two weeks 
too late. His tone was almost brutal in reply. 

" Go home, if you want to. Perhaps Richardson will take 
you when he has got through with his lies over there. I'm 
going to stay on to the end." 



IX. 
THE DECEITS OF THE CHARMER. 
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IX. 

THE DECEITS OF THE CHARMER. 

TT7"HATEVER her navigators thought of her it may be 
safe to say she was only a very ordinary first-class 
gunboat, a very small bit of the Great Collection, and when 
she had been launched seven years before there had been no 
royal personage to break champagne over her humble head, 
and but the most insignificant paragraph of three and a half 
lines in print to tell that she had been launched at all. And 
when she was sent out to the China station, the Home 
population at any rate, forgot her very existence with the 
exception, perhaps, of an odd mother, or a maiden aunt or so. 

So highly did the Vice-Admiral value the importance of 
the Charmer that with an apparent stroke of hitherto unknown 
diplomacy he stationed her for the winter months in a small 
Port on Yangtsze waters. Thus it happened that in the 
beginning of December of a late year, the Charmer took up her 
position in front of the house of England's representative (better 
known as the British Consulate), and (this is important) some 
few hours later three of her navigators betook themselves off 
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in beautiful new clothes to the race course, where golf became 
the order of the day, and one of the ship's scapegoats, of 
whom more hereafter, forgot his woes for a short spell. 

Now I tell you this by the way. The Port was neither 
gay nor frivolous like the one the Charmev had just quitted, and 
Captain Carragher perceived he would have to set an 
example to his thoughtless fellow-countrymen and waken the 
Port up. And when he had received some thirty callers or so, 
who had tramped over the Charmer's immaculate decks, and 
made remarks (" Oh, yes, she's a fine boat, but she does seem 
rather small compared to the three cruisers we had here in the 
summer "), and had left cards which Carragher groaned over in 
the privacy of his own cabin, it was time to set the social ball 
rolling. 

A week later the inhabitants of the Port (at least a Chosen 
Few), were bidden to dance merrily on the deck of the Charmer 
to the strains which were to proceed from the wardroom piano 
and a borrowed instrument or two. So great was the success of 
thus starting the ball rolling that Captain Carragher rose 
high in the estimation of the Chosen Few, and his officers saw 
little enough of him in the days which followed. The latter 
fact, however, was put down as a second bit of good luck beside 
the more important one : namely, the fact that the backward 
little world had been astonished in the matter of playing golf 
(it may have been the coats of many colours which had dazzled 
the eyes of the beholders), and a trio from the Charmer were 
pointed out and recorded in the annals of the Port as players of 
world-wide reputation. 
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As I said before, this is all by the way, but when it 'is 
laid down that Captain Carragher, autocrat and commander 
of the protecting vessel, cherished everything connected with 
the ship, one exception must be made. He looked on his young 
subordinates with a fair amount of paternal feeling, with the 
exception of his navigating lieutenant, whom he regarded with 
a calm hatred which caused the scapegoat to pray daily that 
life for him should not be long. His earnest endeavours to 
escape the clutches of his skipper had thus far proved fruitless, 
and none knew it better than Carragher, and he gloated over it 
as he watched the head of his young subordinate grow greyer 
as the weeks went on ; this cub of twenty-five, who thought he 
knew more (I quote the gallant Commander's words) than the 
whole fleet put together, but who generally knew as much of 
what he was talking about usually, as he (Carragher) did about 
nursing a new born infant. 

A month skipped merrily by, two months, three months, 
and then even the charms oiiheCluirincr were beginning to pall. 

In fact, things do begin to pall when the ship you love, 
and call " happy home '" is glued to the same spot for three 
months ; where to get up and put an eye out of a porthole is to 
see dreary lowlands on one side, and a grey building on the 
other where the representative of your country resides, and 
whose disposition it is to plant shaggy trees in front of his 
windows, as if to shut out the beauty of first-class gunboats ; 
where yon see the same twenty faces every day between the 
race-course and the Club ; or when some respectable member 
of the Port gives a dinner which you long to have over; 
certainly it is monotonous. And so said Clayton, navigating 
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lieutenant of the Charmer, as he watched the dreary stretch of 
water before him. It happened just then, however, as it will 
sometimes happen, that a ship, which was chalked down in the 
Navy List as a second-class cruiser, igf knots, etc., rambled up 
the river and joined her little sister in protecting (presumably) 
British interests. And the hearts of the Charmers expanded, 
and when a half-dozen unintelligible signals had been run up 
from either ship, the officers of the Charmer were observed to be 
sending voluminous kisses to their brethren already snugly put 
up for a week. This at least was reported by a fair telescopian, 
who had stationed herself at an upper window on the Bund to 
take a view of the incoming ship. Captain Carragher was 
also a spectator, and he was vaguely wondering if in the event 
of war, the lumbering, ungainly, altogether unpicturesque 
cruiser before him would be any earthly use. ^^'ould the 
Admiralty Board never come to see — oh, after all, it was their 
own lookout, as they would discover sooner or later. 

Truly the Port was waking up with no less than two war- 
ships lying almost on her very shores. So one great man 
thought at all events, and made the remark to his wife that "for 
the credit of the British Community, and above all to repay 
Carragher's hospitality" (the memorable evening was not yet 
forgotten), " what do you say if we do something for them ? " 
The lady was startled at this bold proposal of the breaking of 
the peace, but, "anything I can do, of course " 

"Here, you in there, Clayton," said the voice of the 
paymaster a week later as he poked his mathematical head in at 
the navigator's sanctum, " Can you stand a shock ? " 
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" In the event of anything occurring, which please the 
Lord may be soon, I become Commander of this ship, and 
therefore from the respect due, none of your ' here-you-in- 
theres '," observed Clayton putting down the yellow covered 
volume, by the reading of which he had been imperilling the 
salvation of his immortal soul, (so a saint on earth in the shape 
of a London aunt had informed him on more than one 
occasion). 



" Nothing less than a ball a ball, Clayton- 

BALL!" 



" Oh, lor ! " replied the navigator, gasping, " and is it the 
likes of humble iis the3''re inviting ? " 

" It is. This comes of having a skipper who puts on frills. 
Two women, one-can't-dance, and thirty-six fools of men sort of 
an affair. I know." 

" I tell vou what," the navigator suddenly observed, after 
the paymaster, with many jerks of a cherished eye-glass, had 
confided further details unto him, " that I have a sort of feeling 
—an inspiration, that I'll be shifted out of here soon. I feel 

it here right here. It came again when you came in about 

the blessed bawl." 

" I told you how it 'ud be with that beastly stuff last 
night," the paymaster answered, somewhat anxiously. "You'd 
better see the Doc," 
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It was not many evenings later that the Bund " swarnncd 
with them Navy chaps come ashore," as a dismal-looking mate 
on a neighbouring steamer remarked to his companion. And 
certainly there were enough of them, with their overcoats 
buttoned high up to their eyes, and stamping their feet on the 
cold pavement. 

So absorbing was the event which followed the ball, that 
the latter function was spoken of but little at the time, and less 
indeed was ever imparted to me. 

Between the smiles of pretty women (the Port had collected 
seven for the occasion), and much champagne, Captain 
Carragher decided at 2.30, when the function broke up, that it 
was much too early to return to the ship, and after some 
discussion a dozen yards down the road, the greater number of 
H.M.'s Navy in those parts made their way to the Club, and 
Carragher's humour waxed merrier and merrier. 

At 3.30 a.m. he suddenly announced that he would return 
to the ship, and not put up at the Club for the night, as at first 
arranged. Then it was, after much argument, that the Com- 
mander of the second-class cruiser sought out the one capable 
officer (in his eyes) who was to see Carragher home. 

" Take good care of him, Clayton — don't let go of him for 
a moment — stick fast to him whatever you do," were the 
instructions given in a somewhat far away voice, as the Com- 
mander put his hands on the harrassed navigator's shoulders on 
which so many burdens had been already laid. " Remember 
now, my boy, not once out of your sight till you see him safely 
on board," 
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Truly the charms of the Charmer's skipper were oozing 
from him till they were becoming apparent to the whole world, 
but so faithful were Clayton's promises to take care of his 
graceless superior that no accident happened till the boat was 
out "to sea." From the water could be discerned a few 
figures on the Bund in the dim morning light, while one figure 
in particular leaned over the iron railing of the foreshore, and 
the words which came from it " Don't let go of him, Clayton — 
stick fast to him — remember what will happen if you let go 
of him — hold him fast — ," came like music over the waters. 
Perhaps it was that Captain Carragher objected being in the 
custody of his subordinate, or perhaps it was that he wished to 
make an oration to the soon-to-be rising sun, but whatever the 
cause, he suddenly stood up, and before he could sit down 
again the crazy little Chinese vessel was over with her three 
occupants floating about in the unblue waters of the river. To 
his credit, or the credit of the Yangtsze, in less than a minute 
there was no soberer man in China than Captain Carragher. 
An expert swimmer, he saw no difficulty in swimming to his 
ship. Not so, Clayton, however, for his feats of water sports 
had never been great, and, moreover, at this time his heavy 
overcoat hampered his movements, and he had little doubt that 
his time had come. Before his very eyes only a few days 
before, had not a boatload of Chinamen been capsized, and 
before help could reach them had not six of them gone 
down ? Now it was his turn. He heard the yells of the boat- 
man behind him, who was scampering like a fish along towards 
the shore as fast as his legs and other limbs could carry him, 
and there in front was the much beloved skipper making his 
way towards the ship. So they were going to leave him alone 
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in that treacherous river, were they ? Not if he knew it. 
With a tremendous effort he caught hold of Carragher's collar 
and clung to it. 

" Let me go— you," cried the captain, beating off the 
retaining hand. " A boat'll come for you, in a moment. Let 
go, I say, or you'll drag me down." 

" They told me — I have orders not to let go of you ! " 
gasped the navigator, taking a firmer hold of the collar in his 
clasp. 

" Let me go, I say," yelled the infuriated captain. " I'll 
have you court-martialled for this." 

Reassuring cries were heard from the Charmer, and a boat 
was making ready, but to Clayton's champagne muddled and 
now desperate mind it would-be too late. His great coat was 
surely dragging him down. What would his mother say when 
she heard that he had been drowned like a rat only a short 
distance from the ship —the ship that he had left her and his 
home for ? What would that maiden aunt in London say, and 
would she feel any sorrow at all if she found out that only that 
very day he had been reading one of those soul-imperilHng books ? 
Not he to go down, however, — at any rate as long as there 
was a brute of a man to hang on to, even if it were one's own 
skipper. All the more reason, in fact, and as he felt himself 
sink beneath the waters, he clutched that worthy captain's leg 
with the united force of fifty men, and rose to the surface 
again. 
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" I — can't — let— go — of — you," he explained nobly, though 
apparently with his dying breath. " I've — had orders— not to 
let — go you." He was surely going down again. Well, if he 
did go down for good, it would not be alone. \\'ould they pin 
the Victoria Cross on his breast when they found his body, 
for sticking so nob*ly to the work assigned him ? Perhaps 
they'd write " True till Death " over his grave. Life, however, 
was still before him as was the skipper's leg, and to both he 
clung with all the strength he possessed. 

" Let GO ! " The words flew over the waters like the 
report of a cannon, and awoke every living soul, it was after- 
wards reported, in the town. 

The navigator was sinking, but before the water closed 
over his head the second time, he gurgled " Ca — let — go — stic' 
— fas' — to — you," and therewith the disturbed Yangtsze closed 
over his young prematurely greyed head, on which his captain 
was calling down many peculiar blessings. Not three minutes 
had elapsed since the craft had overturned, and yet from the 
deck of his own ship, and her bigger sister, and the merchant 
steamer lying alongside, stood groups of men watching Captain 
Carragher (R.N., senior commander on the junior list), 
splashing about like a frog, because his subordinate officer chose 
to drag him down. How could he show off his splendid 
swimming, and save a valuable officer of the British Na\y at the 
same time, when a great hulking man of eleven odd stone and 
an overcoat was hanging on to him ? 

if * * * 

Some few days later when a fevered lieutenant awoke in 
his room at the town hospital, to which place he had been 
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dispatched suffering from a severe chill brought on by immersion 
in the water, out of which he had been dragged onlj' by the 
special protection of a kind Providence, it was to learn that the 
Charmer no longer graced the Port, but had carried her charms 
to distant shores. As for him, he was to await orders. Also 
(this in a friendly P.S. from the paymastef), if ever he chanced 
to meet Captain Carragher, r.n., of the Charmer, again, it 
would be better for him to turn down the nearest corner, 
for it was hard even now to restrain the homicidal yearning 
in the commander's heart, the result being that the Charmer 
was ordered target practising at the vilest point of the 
station, which, however, was beyond the ken of commissioners, 
frivolous dancing entertainments, clubs, and, in particular, one 
navigating lieutenant with too distinguished views of obedience. 



X 
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X. 

OUT OF THE WORLD. 

nn.HIS would doubtlessly not be considered a collection of 
-*- Far Eastern tales were there not one at least amongst 
them dealing with missionaries, a subject apparently dear to 
the hearts of Far Eastern writers of fiction or facts. Therefore, 
with all humble subjection, I add this last short sketch of 
two missionaries, and another who was not of the ilk, but 
very much of the world. 

Hundreds of miles out of the way of Treaty Ports, and 
in those days, out of the way of Consuls and Customs Officials, 
where railways were (and are still) non-existent, is a not 
altogether unpicturesque Chinese town, the name of which 
would be of interest to no one. Ten years ago the inhabitants 
were not as amiable as they are to-day, and what, to outsiders, 
seemed the climax of their depravity was the very firm stand 
they had taken in all things religious. A couple of ardent 
Roman Catholics had worked arduously for some fifteen 
months, and the sole six converts having at the end of that 
period ungratefully returned to the picturesque gods of their 
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ancestors, the Frenchmen had left in more disgust than their 
spiritual calling might have warranted. Peace was then re- 
established, till the summer when Stephen Millar descended on 
the unruly, unamiable and perverted inhabitants, and with 
obstacles which might have caused a far more religiously 
inclined man to waver, he clung on, and finally won the day. 
He had been born and brought up in China, and was in 
fact all but a native himself, which probably accounted for the 
more gracious reception he had received than his predecessors. 
England was but a very dim idea to him ; he had been obliged to 
spend a few years there, and was glad to escape out of it. Now 
his missionary work having begun in earnest, he never expected 
to see England again. He had been the lucky possessor of a 
thrifty father, and benefited by it, for he was able to build a 
hospital for his natives, and thus gradually he began to gain 
a footing in the people's confidence. He wisely did much 
bodily good, leaving the spiritual work go rather its own way, 
and was appreciated accordingly. He had come to be almost 
forgotten by the outside world, till at last, his work getting too 
much for his hands, he sent for two assistants to help him both 
with bis hospital and proselytising work. They had come half 
reluctantly, and yet half curiously, to see the hermit missionary 
and learn for themselves of his rumoured good deeds. But 
one left before three months had passed, unable to stand the 
heat and the long hours, and the other had died of some vile 
disease he contracted from a hospital patient, and the place 
was accordingly tabooed. In truth, there was little attraction 
for the average missionary, for Millar had written : "If you 
come, you must put your whole life and soul into the work 
without hope of reward, nor expectation of any ordinary 
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Treaty Port life of ease ;. if you are not willing to do this, I 
. woald advise you to remain where you are." And the missiona- 
ries, busy with their own fruitful living further down in civiU- 
aation, wisely obeyed the latter injunction, and Millar toiled 
on alone. He built himself a small white house just outside 
the hospital, and it looked fairly comfortable in the midst of 
the native squalor. He would receive an occasional book and 
a few papers from Home, and various China Missionafy 
pamphlets, and he was content enough. 

He had been waiting for a long-promised chest of medicine, 
but his friends were evidently for the time being, forgetful of 
his existence, and he perceived he would have to go down and 
get it himself. He left one evening, putting his head native 
in charge of the Hospital, and promising to be back in three 
weeks. The Port he found busy with European life, and great 
stone buildings had gone up in the place of the unpretentious 
houses he remembered there before ; the well-paved roads, tall 
factory chimneys,, and comfortable looking homes all told of 
the change a few hundred Europeans — perhaps a few hundred 
Englishmen — had accomplished since he had been there 
before. 

His host put him up in a fashion that fairly dazzled him 
when he thought of his own small bare rooms at home. Truly, 
it was well to be a missionary in a Treaty Port he concluded- 
They were all so different from himself, and he began to 
wonder where the difference lay. Here each young propounder 
of the Gospel was married, and the Port fairly teemed, it 
seemed to him, with little fair-haired children, all belonging to 
the Mission they told him. He would have to get married. 
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He was getting grey-haired already, and it was wise to be 
married before one got too old, his host remarked to him . 
once, glibly adding the words of the Apostle. So Millar 
promised, in the old missionary's words, to keep his eye open 
for a wife. He had not far to look before he found one. She 
was a girl just out from England, acting in the capacity of a 
one-day-to-be-missionary, but just then fully occupying her 
time as companion-teacher to her uncle's large brood. She 
was the usual type of young English girlhood, and had 
scandalized the women by her mode of dressing, for she flatly 
refused to put on the unfashionable rags of the missionary 
section, and for this reason alone might never have been taken 
for one of them. She was weary of the whole thing, and 
intensely homesick, and she would have gladly gone to work 
in the Siberian mines, she told Millar afterwards, with anyone 
who would have taken her out of her present surroundings. 
Thus it was that Millar's work was not hard, for without giving 
a moment's thought to what she was doing, without a care for 
what the future might bring, she gave herself to him, and both 
went back to the little Chinese town away out of the world. 
At the beginning the thing was a novelty to her, and she made 
many brilliant propositions, which somehow lacked accomplish- 
ment, for she was not good at missionary work as her husband 
had been even from the beginning. She brought many small 
comforts into the little house till it somewhat resembled an 
English home, and even the unsophisticated Millar appreciated 
the change. 

Long as the days might be, each one being but a repetition 
of the preceding, four years passed; years in which Grace 
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Millar had learnt to live, and love, and sorrow, as the story 
books have it. The baby had come, and before it could 
experience a summer's heat, had wisely died, and they buried 
it outside the hospital compound, and, too wretched even to 
console each other, the husband and wife gave away the small 
dresses and shoes and other trifling objects known only 
intimately to babyhood, which had been sent out by a fond 
relation at Home, but which came too late. Then, without 
ever mentioning the dead child's name, the old life began again 
with nothing for Grace beyond endless monotony. They had 
never been out of the place in the four years ; they had started 
for civilization twice, and twice something had put them off, 
and there had been no further advance made. 

Grace was sitting at the open door waiting for Millar to 
come in. She had laid aside her work, and was idly twisting 
some twine around her fingers, wondering if her husband would 
bring any Home letters with him. He came up presently, 
sauntering slowly as if tired out. He pushed his enormous 
straw hat to the back of his head, and stood*looking at her. 

" A man's just come up with a bad arm," he said in his 
slow way. " Got smashed up somewhere last night, and the 
other man he was with has been left somewhere or the other a 
hundred miles down from here with fever." 

This was not interesting. Grace had heard many similar 
tales of crippled natives, but she showed her sympathy as 
usual. 

" Of course, it's an Englishman," Stephen put in by way of 
explanation. " Officer of some kind, he told me what, but I 
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forget now. You might fix up the small room for him, for he 
can't stay over there," he concluded, jerking his head in the 
direction of the Hospital. 

For the first time in -many long months a glad expression 
came into Mrs. Millar's eyes. She was to see one of her own 
people again ; one that was not a missionary ; one that was not 
of the class of men she had been thrown in with since she had 
come out. Her father had been an Army surgeon, and she had 
two brothers in the Service somewhere, she hardly knew where 
just then, as mails were so long in coming. 

She went into the little room vs^hich had once been put 
aside for the baby. Her quick womanly hands set about to put . 
things in order, and many of the ferns which grew soluxurianttly 
outside the Hospital compound found places in the glass 
jars about the room, mixed picturesquely with the white creeper 
which seemed always in bloom on the compound walls. Tlie 
stranger would not be made to feel, she thought, that he was 
altogether out of the path of civilization. Shexemembered the 
last time she had arranged the room ; it was just before the 
baby had come. But even the thought did not put her off her 
work, and she went on quietly, stopping only once to pass her 
hand backwards and forwards softly over tlie pillow on whidh rt 
used to lie, wondering eyed, perhaps working out the problem 
of hs short life. 

She looked down at her Chinese shoes — would the man 
wonder at her curious dress ? He must have seen others before 
now, and would take it all as a matter of course. She would 
rather have changed into one of the white muslin frocks she 
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hadainiised herself by making, and which seemed to have no 
prospect of being worn, but with a laugh she shut down the 
box which protected them so carefully and went back to her 
seat by the door. 

They were just coming up the path. Her husband's 
drooping shoulders and native dress were in strong contrast to 
the tall khaki-covered figure beside him. Grace looked up 
gladly as he put his left hand in hers in greeting, and then 
||ympathetically at the right arm in its black sling. How 
different he was from the men who had come for a short stay at 
the house on their way to and from their missionary labours. 
Three months before he had been living the life of the officer 
'in India — he was from India she learnt — and now he was 
here with them ! Doubtlessly in as many months again he 
would be back in India ; but at any rate, they had him now, 
and they could make the most of him. 

Millar returned to his patients after he had had his usual 
three cups of strong tea, and long did the man from the world, 
and the woman so long out of it, exchange wonderful con- 
fidences. He was surprised to hear who she was ; he had met 
-one of her brothers, he told her, in Scotland only a year before 
while he was on Home leave, and she was delighted. The ever- 
dear expression " do you remember " was repeated till both had 
exhausted every land, people, and relatives they had ever known. 
Captain Forges leant back in the old worn arm-chair waving a 
palm leaf fan lazily with his one remaining hand, congratu- 
lating himself he had met with such unexpected good luck. 
Towards night he began to get a little feverish, and his doctor 
-promptly ordered him to turn in, and for three days he lay in 
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the small room which ought to have been some one else's, till 
the fever was over, allowing him to lie on a long bamboo chair 
before the open window. Grace went as usual on her Hospital 
rounds to help her husband dispense the medicines, and then 
she would return to their soldier invalid, and read to him, or 
listen eagerly to his stories of western life. She was, she 
believed guiltily, almost as happy as when the baby had been 
there, but then it had lived for such a short time, and she had 
hardly known it before it had gone. 

Only one thing troubled her mind now. Their invalid 
was getting stronger every day, and that only meant his leaving 
them. She hated the thought of the blank he would leave ; of 
the long endless weary days when he would be gone, and her 
husband would be forever amongst his natives. 

His arm was almost in its working condition again, and 
they were sitting in the small patch of garden which Grace 
vaguely imagined would yield flowers in the following spring. 
She had discarded her usual Chinese dress, and was radiant in 
one of her white gowns, as she said it was Stephen's birthday. 
To the man it was almost as good a sight as seeing Home again- 
He had not met one of his own women-kind for such a length 
of time, and when at last he had come across her she was 
dressed in hideous Chinese costume. 

" Don't think me rude," he said, sipping his tea leisurely, 
" but for the life of me, I can't think what made you come here.*' 

She hesitated a moment, and then in a burst of confidence 
born of long silence, she told him simply enough how it had 
happened. He pictured to himself her coming here as a bride 
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with the greyhaired man who had hardly ever known what life 
at Home was. It was criminal to have brought her, when she 
might have done so well somewhere else. " God help her, poor 
little thing ! " he thought. " All the years that must pass 
before she can get out, if ever she does. And even so, what 
good with that man. He's not a bad sort, but Heavens, what 
a husband ! " He looked at her keenly. Her head was bent 
over her work as if to hide her face. Perhaps she was sorry 
at having told him as much as she had. Inwardly her heart 
was crying out not to let him go. It was no crime against her 
husband she assured herself; she only longed just then for 
companionship, and she seemed to have known Forges so long 
in the short time he had been with them. 

She glanced up from her work, and met his eyes resting 
intently on her face. 

" What have you been thinking of this long time ? " he 
asked, with a smileJ " I was half afraid to disturb you." 

" I was wondering," she answered, leaning back' in her 
chair, "what it will be like when you are gone." 

" Why — how do you mean ? " 

" You surely know how glad Stephen and I have been to 
V have had you with us. We shall miss you terribly when you 
go- 

"Thank you for saying that," he answered earnestly. 
" You will believe me, too, when I tell you that one of the 
■happiest fortnights of my life has been spent here. But I must 
go to-morrow night." His voice was full of genuine regret. 
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"And then what?" 

"Well, Owen and I hope to be Home by ChFistmas time, 
if we get through here safe. Owen's going to write a book on 
Thibet, so he'll be busy, but I'll be just in time for all the fun 
of the fair. My sisters are writing about it already. And you, 
what will you be doing at Christmas ? " 

Had he even half guessed at the unkindness of his question 
he would never have asked it. He saw her lips tremble for a 
moment. 

" I ? I'll be just where you see me now, or rather in the 
house as it will be cold then. Nothing more than that." 

What a life ! His whole heart went out towards her. 
What right had that fool of a husband of hers to have brought 
her to live out a whole life here with him ? He could imagine 
her at home — perhaps with his people; he even began to 
wonder what would have happened if he had found her and 
she had not been married. 

" I suppose you think me a great deal more curious than 
I have a right to be, but tell me — wouldn't you like to be out 
of this place ? " 

"Yes," she answered, looking at him frankly, "since you 
ask it, I would. I have not the great missionary spirit some 
women have, sometimes I wish I had. But I should hke — 
oh, so much — to see Home again, even if I had to come back. 
If our little girl had lived, I might have reconciled myself to 
many things, but it was not to be. My husband is wrapped up 
in his work, and China is more his home than England, for he 
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was born and brought up here, you know. So he hasn't the 
longing we all have more or less to see Home again. I used 
to think some time ago I would have to go, even if I had to 
leave him alone, just to see my people, but now I don't mind 
so much." 



' But you'd like to be going — say in my place 



? " 



It was cruel, as he even knew himself. She turned her 
head away so he might not see her tears. Another moment 
and she would break down, and disgrace herself as a weak baby. 

He stood up and came over to her side. He broke the 
branch -of a small tree near by into tiny fragments before he 
spoke. 

; " If you want to go to England again — you can go." 

She could not have mistaken the look in his eyes and the 
tone of his voice were she both blind and deaf. Heaven it 
seemed to her had opened for that moment. Quickly enough 
a dozen thoughts rushed through her brain. This was such an 
out of the world place, and no one would ever know. She 
would dance with his people at Christmas, and even they 
would not know. And if they did, and the whole world 
beside, what were the odds when she was with him ? Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine women are weak, but there is one 
strong in the thousand. This last problem came into Grace's 
mind as a challenge perhaps to the first suggestions, and she 
must be the one strong. 
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As if she had not beard him she went back to the house 
Hour after. hour she sat that evening at the tiny organ obeying 
every behest to sing from her husband and Forges. It was the 
last evening the three should be together, Stephen said, and 
they must spend it merrily. The next morning Grace busied 
herself at the Hospital on the plea that Forges wa.s packing, 
but as he had next to nothing to pack, the excuse might have 
fallen flat had there been anyone to hear it beside her absent- 
minded husband. But the sight of the filth of the Chinese 
men and women in the waiting room with their frightful 
wounds and skin diseases did not tend to help Grace's'frame 
of mind. Outside was nothing but grey dreariness ; heaps of 
mud and stones before the Hospital Compound ; wretched little 
Chinese houses ; the dirty canal in the distance, and above all 
a sky threatening rain — and he was going away. 



Forges was ashamed of what he had said. Men would call 
him a cad if they knew, and he was probably. But then, after 
ail, was he so much to blame ? They were both beings of a 
hard fate ; he had spent his whole life eluding Wofflen more or 
less, only to meet one here, away out of the world, and because 
he wanted her, she was already sortiebody else's ; and he knew 
what was eating out her heart as well as she did. And yet 
they were helpless to do ahythfng ,' she was too hondst to- give 
up her life with Stephen, aild he was honest enotfgh not to 
urge her after het one silefif tefusal. He moiifitfu'Ify ptrt 
some of the white flowers she had brought xn that ftldi'ttiiSg' in 
his pocket-book. A man is Seiltimental at lesLSt ante ht hfs 
life. 
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Millar had come home early in order to see his friend" off 
in the boat he was to travel down the river in till he met his 
convalescent companion. The three walked down the road, 
each trying to break the silence which came after every small 
attempt at conversation. Grace, as yet, did not fully realize 
that he was really going this time. He only knew that he was 
walking by her side, and that only just now he had taken her 
hand to help her over a rough pile of stones which blocked the 
road. She looked at him in a half-dazed way at the creek 
side, till he longed to throw Millar into the muddy waters, 
and carry her off in the boat. Millar, fortunately, was super- 
intending the boat coolies, and he had no eyes for the two 
standing on the bank. Forges had taken both her hands, and 
something might have happened then had not Millar, hot, and 
exasperated with the unruly coolies, come up, and explained 
his instructions to Forges for the trip down. A minute later 
the boat was pushing down the creek, while Millar stood 
waving a sorrowful good-bye, but Grace was still too dazed to 
do anything but stare after the receding figure. Millar, 
noticing nothing unusual, took her arm, and both walked 
back to the house. 
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